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MEMOIR OF THE REY. JOSHUA HUNTINGTON, LATE PASTOR OF THB 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BusTON. 


Ir has long been a subject of regret to us, that we have not been able 
torecord in our pages memorials of several distinguished servants of 
God, whom He has seen fit to remove, within a few years past, from 
their terrestrial labors. We are particularly unwilling to Iet this 
closing number of our work go abroad, without offering a tribute of 
affectiun and respect to the memory of an excellent and useful minister 
of the Gospel, whom we personally knew, from his admission into 
college till his death; whose unvarying friendship we enjoyed; and 
whose character excites in our minds recollections of the most pleas- 
ing kind. We experierice the happiness of seeing embodied, in fie 
person of a departed friend and a herald of salvation, those amiable 
and desirable qualities, on which the eye dwells with uumingled satis- 
faction. 

The Rev. Joshua Huntington was the second son of Gen. Jedidiah 
Huntington, late of New London, (Con.) and was born Jan. 31, 1786. 
The father was extensively known by his public services, and by his 
private beneficence. He served in the American army during the war 
of the revolution, leaving it with the rank of brigadier general; enjoy- 
ed the entire confidence of Gen, Washington, with whom he was par- 
ticularly acquainted; and was appointed by that illustrious statesman, 
when first organizing the govermment under the federal constitution, 
ty an office of trust and profit, which he held till near the close of life. 
But the greatest distinction of Gen. Huntington was the eminence of 
his Christian character. His benevolence to the poor, his liberality 
io the religious charities of the day, his humility, his disinterestedness, 
his meek and rétiring deportment, fixed his character, through a long 
series of years, as ranking with men of the highest evangelical virtue. 
To those who knew the son, this allusion to the father will hardly ap- 
pear a digression. Seldom have the virtues of a parent been so faith- 
fully transcribed into the life of a child. 

The subject of this sketch entered Yale College in the autumn of 
1800, During the four years of his residence there, he was unblam- 
able in his morals, and attentive to his studies, In the great revival 
of religion, with which that institution was favored in 1802, he became 
hopefully pious, and soon after joined the college church. In 1804 he 
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was admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts; and, in regular course, 
to the degree of mastet of arts, three years afterwards. Un leaving 
college, at the close of 1804, he commenced the stady of theology, with 
several other young men, under the direction of the late Dr. Dwight, 
How long he pursued his studies at New Haven, we are noi abie to 
state; but he subsequently spent considerable time at Goshen, Con. in 
the family of the late Rev. Asahel Hooker, then minister of that place, 
who had been in the habit of instructing students im theology. 

Early in 1807, Mr. Huntington began to preach, having. finished 

the ordinary course of theological education, and. been examined and 
approved, according to the ecclesiastical usages of this country. He 
was then only twenty-one years old, and his appearance was that ofa 
much younger person; yet such was the solemnity of his manner, such 
the earnestness and propriety of his delivery, and the impo: tance of 
the truths preached, that he was heard with uncommon interest and 
attention, Few young men. have been. received with more decided 
marks of approbation, on their first entering the pulpit; yet we never 
heard that it produced in him any indication of vanity, or any banker- 
ing after human applause. This we consider as a most remarkable 
triumph of good sense and piety over the love of distinction. 
. During the year that Mr. Huntington preached as a candidate, the 
people, in each of several vacant parishes, were desirous of obtaining 
him for their minister. He received two formal invitations, on the 
same day; one from the Old South Church, Boston, and the other from 
the Congregational Church, in Middletown, Con. About the same 
time, he received an invitation from anotier church, in a pleasant and 
populous town. The unanimity with which these calls were offered, 
by the most respectable congregations, in different parts of the coun- 
try, is proof that the person, to whom they were addressed, was a 
youth of distinguished promise. 

After serious deliberation, and with the most judicious advice, he 
accepted the invitation from the Old South Church, and was ordained 
as colleague pastor with the late Rev. Dr. Eckley, May 18, 1808. His 
staiion was now highly responsible, and his duties arduous. ‘The 
charge of souls is at all times, and under the most favorable circum- 
stances, exceedingly weighty; and, were it not for the divine promises, 
would be overwhelming. But to the ordinary difficulties of the Chris- 
tian ministry were to be added, in this case, the dapgers and perplcxi- 
ties, which might be expected to arise from the prevalence of ruinous 
errors in religion. ‘To preach the truth faithfully and feariessly;—to 
avoid undue compliances with the wishes of persons, whose respect 
and confidence it is desirable to retain;—and to bear a decided testi- 
mony against popular delusions, which are patronized by men of tal- 
ents and influence, and powerfully commended to the feelings of the 
natural heart;—to do all this resolutely, and yet temperately and 

meekly, argues extraordinary force of principle and great maturity of 
judgment. 

In the discharge of his pastoral duties, and throughout his whole 
character, Mr. Huntington remarkably exemplified the beauty and 
propriety of the apostolic injunction; Let no man despise thy youth. 
A becoming gravity on all occasions; a deep solemnity when.engaged 
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in sacred services;—a reverential awe in the peculiar presence 0 
were observables; and his general demeanor was such, as ‘to elev 
the ministerial character in the minds of menu, and to prepare the ‘way 
fur communicating public instructions with effect. ¥ 

in 1809 Mr. Huntington was married ‘to Miss Susan Mansfield, 
daughter of the Rev. Achilles Mansfield, the highly respected pastor 
of the Congregational church in Killingworth, Con. Happy in this 
endearing relation, he saw with parental tenderness a young family 
rising around him. ‘The ties of a husband and a father laid fast hold 
of his affections, and bound him strongly to this world. But at the 
call of God, te could calmly endure a separation from the dearest 
earthly friends, and leave bis wife and children to a kind Providence.* 

He had not quite completed the third year of his ministry, when the 
senior pastor was suddenly removed by death; and the weight of a 
large church and congregation rested upon him. Though deeply feel- 
ing lis increased responsibility, he was not disheartened, but continued 
his faithful labors with alacrity and zeal. At times he felt over- 
whelmed with the number and importance of the duties, which devolv- 
ed upon him; and could then find no adequate encouragement, but in 
the promises of Christ; Lo, Tam with you alway, and My grace shall 
be sufficient for thee. In the steady, noiseless, conscientious disch 
of his «-fliciul functions did this good man persevere, without any re- 
markable era in his life, till he was summoned to an early tomb. His 
progress was that of increasing usefulness, and extending reputation, 
and a most evident preparation for a better world 

A close attention to the services, which were expected of him, and 
Which it was fiis delight to render, gradually undermined a constitu 
tion far from robust. Several times he had been obliged to intermit 
his parochial labors for a season; but a resort to travelling had usually 
given him recruited health and vigor. In the spring and summer of 
1819, he experienced considerable debility, and determined upon an- 
other journey. Ble did not find it convenient, however, to leave the 
people of his charge, till the 19th of July, when he commenced a tour 
of more than 1700 miles, in company with a beloved friend and brother 
in the ministry. Though feeble when his journey was commenced, 
he wrote from Saratoga springs, that he thought his health essentially 
improved; and that he expected to return to his people, prepared by a 
great increase of strength to serve them more effectually, than he had 
before been able te do for a long time. After having been at the 
springs for ten or twelve days, his letters mentioned the intensity of 
the heat, and his depression in consequence of it. He appeared to 
suffer greatly from the same cause, during his journey to the Niagara 
frontier, and while passing down lake Ontario. His last letter, written 
to Mrs. Huntington from Montreal, Aug. 23rd, mentioned his having 
been quite sick the day before, in returning from Quebec; but added, 
that he was then very well, and thought he should be better for this 


* The Old South Church and Society, with a eommendable Klprelitg, have exhibited to 
other churehes an example worthy to be imitated in similar cases. They granted to the 


family of their pastor the continuance of bis salary, and the use of the parsonage house, for a 
vear from Oct. 1, 1819, and a thousand dollars annually for six succeeding years. 


+ The Rev. Mr. Dwight; pastor of Park Street Church, Boston. 
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short illness. In the beginning of the letter, written two days before, 
he says, “Should £ not feel it my duty to spend a week at the springs, 
on my way, I shall be at home, a kind Providence permitting, the last 
of next week: I say duty, for nothing else could detain me longer from 
you and my people.” ‘The next day he parted with Mr. Dwight at 
Whitehall, and took the nearest route to Boston. In consequence of 
some irregularity of the stages, he was disappointed in not obtaining 
four or five hours sleep, as he had expected, on Wednesday night, but 
was obliged to ride the whole time. In the course of Thursday, he 
was seized so violently, that he was compelled to Jeave the stage at 
Groton, thirty miles from Boston, where he was kindly and hospiiably 
received by the Rev. Dr. Chaplin and his family, and where he expe- 
rienced every attention and alleviation, which it was in the power of 
Christian benevolence and medical skill to afford. Here he languish- 
ed of a fever for sixteen days, and sunk to rest on Saturday, Sept. 
1ith, in the twelfth year of his ministry, and the thirty-fourth of his 
age. 

In the early stages of the disease, it was not apprehended to be 
culiarly dangerous. Several times it appeared to. yield to medicine; 
but afterwards returned with increased violence. His wife, a brother, 
and several members of his church, were with him during the latter 
part of his sickness. Soon after Mrs. Huntington’s arrival, she ex- 
pressed a hope that God had been with him; to which he answered, 
“Yes, I think he has; but I have not all the time enjoyed that sensible 
communion with Him, which I could wish.” 

On the day before his death, he was pronounced convalescent, and 
sat up a little; but within an hour or two after being removed to his 
bed, his feet grew cold. No other change was observed. His brother 
attempted to ascertain the state of his mind, in reference to the ap- 
proaching event. In answer to an inquiry, whether he felt himself 
safe with God, he replied, «1 think Ido.’ On a confidence being 
expressed, that he felt the consolations of that religion, which he had 
‘preached to others, and could say, Whom have Iin heaven but Thee; 
and there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee, he answered, that 
she believed he did feel thus, and could. adopt this language.’ His 
brother inquired, «Do you feel yourself failing?” He answered in the 
affirmative. His brother then said, ‘that he hoped, as the outer man 
failed, the inner man could take hold of divine strength.’ He replied, 
“I trust itcan.”” His brother added, «*He is faithful, who has promis- 
ed; and He has said, J will never leave theeenor forsake thee.’ With 
a look of the most inspiring confidence Mr. H. rejoined, “Oh yes; 
that is all my hope. I should be a miserable creature without that; 
but there is firm footing.’? ‘The intimation of his approaching disso- 
Jution did not disturb his serenity, Mrs, Huntington observed, that 
jt would be but a little while before she should follow him; to which 
he replied, *O no; in a litile time He, that shall come, will come, and 
will not tarry.” 

In the evening, Lieut. Governor Phillips and his lady, sustaining 
the near relation of members of the church to which he ministered, 
went into his chamber to take a farewell, and to comfort him in this 
trying hour. The Lieut. Governor observed, (in reference to the 
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death of Gen. Huntington, which took place nearly a'‘yéar befor 
that he was now‘going ‘to meet liis father. ' He answered,’ «Yes; 
will be a glorious meeting” When Mrs. Phillips subsequently ex- 
pressed a hope of soon meeting him in’ heaven,’ he made the same 
reply, and added the words «glorious, glorious.” During the inter- 
view he observed, that «she was a poor unworthy sinner.” © It was 
said in answer, that we were all sinners, but that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. He exclaimed, “@ yes, that is a precious 
doctrine.” It was extremely difficult for him to speak; but the state 
of his mind, during his whole sickness, was evidently that of filial re- 
signation to the will of his heavenly Father, and entire acquiescence 
in the dispensations of Providence. It is not known that he express- 
ed, or felt, any solicitude with respect: to the event of hfs sickness. 
When told, that many prayers were offered in his behalf by his peo- 
ple, he replied; +f know it; and that has heen a great comfort to me.” 
On another occasion, his wife tenderly suggested to him, that God was 
his rock and his refage,—-his strong tower, to which he could con- 
tinually resort. He assented to the remark, and added, that ‘none 
but God could have supported him. as he had been supported, through 
such a season of affliction;” and that, «if God spared his life, he 
thought he should bea better minister, than he bad ever been before.” 

Between twelve and one o’clock, on Saturday morning, the happy 
spirit was released from its tabernacle of clay. Deeply afflicted as 
were many Christian friends, they could not but expericnce a sacred 
joy in contemplating that victory over death and the grave, in which, 
as they confidently trusted, their departed brother had participated. 

On the succeeding Monday. the mortal remains were interred ia 
Boston, with appropriate exercises and great solemnity. -A sermon 
was delivered on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. Dwight, in the Old 
South Church, where-an immense concourse was assembled to express 
their interest in this solemn event, and to pay a public tribute to dis- 
tinguished worth. The clergy of Boston and the vicinity, the mem- 
bers of the church and congregation of which the deccased had been 
pastor, and a multitude of other acquaintances and friends, united with 
the bereaved family and relatives, in deploring their common loss, 
while they praised God for the bright example of Christian virtue. 
which they had witnessed. The spacious house of worship, where the 
last sad offices were performed, was so crowded, that many hundreds 
tried in vain to get admittance. ‘The tokens of unaffected mourning 
were so numerous and so impressive, that it could not be doubtful, in 
what high and affectionate estimation the character of the departed 
minister and friend was held. 

In tracing the lineaments of this character it is almost impossible to 
mistake those great and distinguishing virtues, which must have been 
recognized by every attentive observer. ‘Religious integrity’ was 
correctly stated, in the sermon delivered at his funeral, to be the 
‘foundation of Mr. Huntington’s character.’ On this foundation the 
superstructure was reared with beautiful symmetry. By religious in- 
tegrity we here intend a disposition to labor in the ministry, from a 
supreme and constant reference to the glory of God; from a habituat 
regard to the Gospel, just’as it stands in the Bible, as the only ground 
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of hope to sinful men; and from an operative conviction, that the de. 
cisions of revelation will forever remain firm and immovable, while 
the selfish plans of finite depraved beings will be utterly frustrated, 

That a man, acting habitually under the influence of such principles, 
should be eminently disinéerested, follows of course. It is presumed, 
that no person ever found Mr, Huntingten devising schemes for his 
personal aggrandizement, attempting to secure popularity, planning to 
obtain influence, or solicitous with respect to what men thought of him, 
He had far higher and nobler aims, in the pursuit of whicl these low 
objects were left out of sight. He appeared never to think of himself, 
and not to have any personal or private interests. 

To this entire disinterestedness was added a most uncommon share 
of prudence. Constitutionally reserved, except in the company of in. 
timate friends, he was prevented by long continued habit from making 
rash or incautious declarations. ‘This habit was fortfied by religious 
considerations; so that no instance is remembered of his having given 
pain to himself or others, by an unadvised speech, With all this 
wonderful exemption from sinning with his lips, he had no timidity 
that prevented his giving a decided opinion, when duty required it, 
Some instances are fresh in the memory, in which he took a bold posi- 
tion, from which many a forward presumptuous man would have been 
deterred. 

The most consummate prudence is perfectly consistent wiih unwa- 
vering firmness; and is totally different from that vacillating temper, 
which sometimes assumes its name. So it was found in the character 
we are contemplating. When the path of duty was ascertained, no fears 
were apprehended from walking in it. Whrer conscience was satis- 
fied with a measure, it was of course adopted and pursued, and the 
result was quietly left to the disposal of Infinite Wisdom. 

The most important of the Christian virtues,;—that which our Sav- 
vior enjoined more frequently than any other, and which imparts a 
beauty and propriety to all the rest, is humility. In the exercise of 
this virtue Mr. Huntington was greatly distinguished. His natural 
disposition was modest and retiring; but his humility was a different 
thing from native modesty however amiable. it was a temper of 
celestial origin, and pervaded his whole character. He entertained a 
low opinion of his own attainments, of his piety, of his abilities, of 
his public services; and never appeared to look upon himself, or his 
labors, with any feeling of self-gratulatien. 

As a preacher of the Gospel the commanding feature of his charac- 
ter was fidelity. What he conceived to be the message of the Most 
High he faithfully delivered. As he understood the Bible according 
to the plain and obvious sense of its language, he received and preach- 
ed those doctrines of revelation, which are usually called the doctrines 
of grace. ‘The depravity of man, the necessity of a spiritual change, 
the sovereignty of God in the dispensation of his favor, the universal 
obligation to a life of holiness, the free offers of salvation to all, the 
iree rejection of it by those who are lost, the perseverance of those 
who have been renewed, and the unalterable allotments of the righte- 
ous and the wicked; these truths, and ethers intimately connected witht 
them, and the practical duties resulting from them, formed the sub- 
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stance of his sermons. The style of his'written and exte 
performances was neat, simple, and dignified, never ¢ le: 
coarseness, or unbecoming familiarity, sometimes | 
ed eloquence. “His delivery was’ easy and natural, 
mated. His voice, at’ once sonorous and aac filled the 
jargest houses of public worship. ‘The highest proof of the interest, 
which his preaching excited, is found in the fact, that this interest was 
regularly increasing. Many times, in the two last years of his life, 
did we bear different members of his congregation express their Warm 
attachment to their pastor, their high sense of the power and general 
excellence of his preaching, and their conviction that, though always 
beloved, he was becoming more and more dear to his ‘people. In his 
preparations for the pulpit he was sedulous and laborious, often re- 
gretting that his multiplied avocations did not leave him more time 
for this part of bis duty, and always entering his stady with delight. 

In discharging the office of a pastor, he was peculiarly attentive te 
ihe poor of the flock, visiting them more frequently than any other 
class of persons, and assigning, as a reason for this practice, their pe- 
culiar need of instruction and consolation. ‘They were not unmindfal 
of his kindness to them, and have often mentioned it since bis death 
with tears. In their distresses from sickness and penury, he did not 
withhold any relief, which he was able to afford; but imparted to 
them, according to his means, with a liberal hand. 

To all the great religious charities, which distmguish the present 
day, Mr. Huntington was a cordial friend. In several he took an 
active part. Of the Boston Society for the Moral and Religious In- 

estruction of the Poor, which was formed in the year 1816, he was 
President till his death. He was Secretary of the Boston Foreign 
Mission Society from its formation in 1811; and, on the last anniver- 
sary before lis death, delivered an eloquent speech to a highly grati- 
fied audience, in which he defended the cause of missions, and plead- 
ed earnestly in behalf of a world perishing in ignorance and sin. 

Possessing all these ministerial gifts, and enjoying the confidence 
of his brethren, aud of the churches extensively, to human view it a 
peared desirable, that his life and services should be prolonged, where 
they were so much needed, and csteemed so invaluable. -But to the 
Supreme Disposer it seemed otherwise. Nothing remains, therefore, 
but to exercise that submission, which becomes weak and erring crea- 
tures; and to wait for an explanation of the mysteries of the divine 
government, in that blessed world, where it shall be seen, that all 
events couspire to promote the elory of Him, by whom they are di- 
rected. 
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CXL. Memoir of the Rev. HENry Martyn, B.D. late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Honorable East 
India Company. By Jonn SarGent. jun. First American Edition. 
Boston: S.'T. Armstrong. 1820. pp. 490. 8vo. and 12mo. 


Tue writer of this book begins with quoting from Pascal a description 
of three classes of great men; heroes, applauded for their warlike 
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achievements;—-men of vigorous intellect, or brilliant imagination;— 
and those who deny themselves, and are actuated by a compassionate 
love for mankind, ‘Though he does not give examples. in each of 
these classes, the reader will easily make the impression more lasting, 
by arraying Nimrod, Sesostris, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Caesar, 
‘Tamerlane, Frederic of Prussia, Bonaparte, Nelson, and Wellingu 

in the first class; Homer, Aristotle, Cicero, Bacon and Milton in the 
second; and a long list of worthies, terminating with Brainerd, How- 
ard and Martyn, in the third. Such is the deplorable state of the 
world, that warriors have always had the most extensive fame, and 
have beeu more generally the objects of admiration than any other 
men. iu later times, however, men of distinguished talents, poets; 
orators, statesmen, have gontended with warriors with some success; 
for though the number of their admirers is not so great, it is more se- 
lect. To a person who regards things in the light which the New 
Testament sheds upon them, it never can be doubtful, that all the 
genuine greatness, which this world has ever seen, is found among the 
truly good;—among those, who, by a life of self-renunciation, consult 
the great, permanent, and eternal interests of their fellow men. What 
can be more evident, than that the salvation of the soul is in itself a 
greater object, than the whole temporal existence. of the inhabitants of 
this world?) Who can hesitate to admit, that for a man to disregard 
his own ease, comfort, reputation, and life, from a sincere desire to 
make others happy, is an exhibition of noble generosity, a real eleva- 
tion of character, compared with which the selfish hazards of war- 
riors, and the eager aspirations of scholars and statesmen, are low 
and despicable. Yet, if we compare the fame of a good man, a Baxter 
for instance, with that of a popular writer, who, possessing no more 
talents than Baxter, devotes them all to please mankind as they are. 
how distressing is the result. We would not intimate, that Baxter 
‘and Bunyan, Watts and Edwards, have not many readers; but, if you 
inquire respecting them in the circles of wit and fashion, how little 
will you be able to learn. Among men of extensive reading, and 
acute observation, capable of arguing philosophically, and criticising 
ingeniously, how many will you find, that can weigh the merits of 
Pope and Dryden, Addison and Jobnson, Scott and Byron, for one, 
who feels a deep and lively interest in truly evangelical writings, 
where holiness shines with resplendent lustre, and the grand effort is 
to reconcile man to his Maker and Redeemer. 


Let a Park or a Burckhardt, perish in attempting to trace the. 


course of the Niger, and how loudly will his praises be celebrated, in 
all the great Reviews, and in every vehicle, which the learned and 
the ingenious control, for the transfusion of their worldly principles 
and maxiins into the hearts of their worldly-minded readers. But if 
a Brainerd wears himself out in his youth, while laboring for the in- 
struction, renovation and salvation of savages; if a Martyn, scorched 
ani withered on the burning plains of India and Persia, translates the 
Gospel for millions of Mahomedans and idolaters, and falls, exhausted 
and alone, after the severest studies, artd most self-denying labors;— 
all this passes off, in the eye of the world, as a small matter. Burck- 
lardt, they think, was in the pursuit of a great object. He went to 
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vbtain geographical knowledge; to solve geographical paradoxes; to, 
enlarge the boundaries of science; to make the range hs AY 
subservient to commerce; to prepare the way for civilization; to gratify, 
a natural curiosity; to increase the astonishment of the world at Brit- 
ish enterprise; to get the praise of executing an arduous design,—of. 
doing what had never.been done before,—and thus to establish an im- 
perishable name; that is, a name as imperishable as books of the 
present day, and the praises of cotemporaries, can make it in this 
perishable world, But Brainerd appears to have been engaged only 
for the conversion of a few tribes of wandering Indians, and for the 
salvation of their souls, and the souls of their children; and Martyn 
aimed only at changing the faith of the eastern nations; at turning 
them from superstition and idolatry, and briging them to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, the acceptable worship of God, and all the blessings, 
temporal and eternal, which accompany such a change. The men of 
the world will admit, if their minds will look at facts, that Brainerd 
and Martyn possessed uncommon talents, great industry, good sense, 
supreme devotion to their work, unconquerable perseverance, and a 
most disinterested spirit. But the difficulty is, their object is not 
pleasing to a worldly mind; and the whole mystery is explained by 
this incomparable description, in the words of our Savior: dj ye were 
of the world, the world would love his own; but because ye are not of the 
world, but Ihavechosen you oul of the world, therefore the world hateth you. 

The present fashion and taste of the world wili not last forever. 
The world itself will be changed; and all the inhabitants will love 
Christ, and honor his distinguished followers. ‘Then will be seen a 
surprising revolution among the competitors of fame. Then will be 
exemplified the declaration of Christ; Many that are first shall be last, 
and the last first. Perhaps it would be difficult to select a more strik- 
ing illustration of this maxim in the divine government, than is fur- 
nished by Brainerd in the wilderness with his Indians, and Brainerd 
as he is cherished in the affectionate esteem and admiration of the 
Christian church. While laboring at Crossweeksung, he thought 
nothing of that celebrity, which now attends his name. He never 
dreamed of standing first on the list of modern worthies, who have 
not counted their lives dear unto themselves, and who, burning with 
intense love to Christ and the souls of the heathen, have submitted to 
innumerable privations and hardships and cheerfully yielded them- 
selves a sacrifice to their zeal and fidelity. 

We cannot help regarding the honor, which is rendered by so many 
thousands, in every portion of the Christian church, to distinguished 
benevolence, as one of the most encouraging characteristics of the 
present day. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the names of eminent 
missionaries, though unnoticed for a while, will live on this earth 
through ages of increasing virtue, happiness, and true glory. But 
how illustrious will be the reputation of those, that shall have turned 
inany to righteousness, when the genuine excellence of their character 
shall be declared to the universe, and they shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament for ever and ever. 

Henry Martyn was the son of a laboring miner in Cornwall, who, 
by superior industry and intelligence, rose to a station, in which he 
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enjoyed a competency, and was able to educate his children respecta- 
bly. He was very fond of this son in particular, and sent him early 
to a grammar school, where he was prepared for admission to the 
University. During his boyhood, little Harry Martyn, as he was 
usually called, was remarkable for the ease, with which he learned his 
lessons, and for a tender, inoffensive spirit somewhat tinctured with 
peevishness, which exposed him to the oppression of rude and unfeel. 
ing companions. He became a resident at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, in Uct. 1797, being then in his 17th year. At the public exam- 
ination the next summer he was the second in the first class, and in 
December 1799, reached the first station, an object for which he had 
labored intensely, and the obiaining of which pleased his father much, 
The intelligence of it arrived just before the good man was summoned 
from the world. 

The death of his father had a serious effect upon the mind of young 
Martyn; and, in connexion with the exhortations of a pious sister, 
had a powerful tendency to draw him to reflection on eternal things. 
The history of his early religious impressions will be read with inter- 
est. In the summer of 1799, he made a visit to his father’s house, of 
which we transcribe the following account: 


“Tt may be well supposed, that to a sister, such as his, her brother’s spiritual 
welfare would be a most serious and anxious concern: and that she often con- 
versed with him on the subject of religion, we have his own declaration. ‘I went 
home this summer, and was frequently addressed by my dear sister on the sub- 
ject of religion; but the sound of the Gospel, conveyed in the admonition of a 
sister, was grating tc my ears.’ The first result of her tender exhortations and 
earnest endeavors was very discouraging: a violent conflict took place in her 
brother’s mind, between his convictions of the truth of what she urged and his 
love of the world; and. for the pre:ent, the latier prevailed: yet sisters, similarly 
circumstanced, may learn from this case not merely their duty, bat from the 
Jinal result, the success they may «nticipate from the faithful discharge of it-— 
‘J think,’ he observes, when afterwards reviewing this period with a spirit truly 
broken and contrite, ‘I do not remember a time, in which the wickedness of my 
heart rose to 2 greater height, than during my stay athome. The consummate 
selfishness and exquisite irritability of my mind were displayed in rage, malice, 
and envy, in pride and vain glory and contempt of all; in the harshest language 
to my sister, and even my father, if he happened to differ from my mind and 
will: O what an example of patience and mildvess was he! I 1.\e to think of his 
excellent qualities, and it is frequently the anguish of my heart, that I ever could 
be base and wicked enough to pain him by the slightest neglect. O my God and 
Father, why is not my heart doubly agon'zed, at the remembrance of ail my 
great transgressions against thee ever since I have known thee as such! I left 
my sister and father in October, and him Isaw no more. I promised my sister 
that I would read the Bible for myse'f, bu: on being settied in college, Newton 
engaged all my thoughts.’” pp. 21—23. 


Soon afier the death of his father, he read a little in the Bible, 
began to use a form of prayer, and thought himself a religious man. 
At this time, however, he had little sense of his own sinfulness, was 
entirely ignorant of religion, and easily relapsed into a most vehement 

ursuit of academical fame. ‘This passion was gratified in the sume 
‘mer of 1800, when he slood first upon the list at the college examina- 
tion. From the following letter to his sister, written immediately 
after this triumph, there is reason to believe, that a gracious work was 
commenced in his heart. 
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“What a blessing it is for me, that I have such a sister as you, my dear ** *, 
who have been so instrumental in keeping me in the right way. When I consider 
how little human assistance you have had, and the Cette aay to which 
you have attained in the subject of op ora e- observing the extreme 
ignorance of the most wise and learned of. this world, I think this is itself a mark 
of the wonderful influence of the Holy Ghost, in the mind of well-disposed per - 
sons. It is certainly by the spirit alone that we can have the will, or power, or 
knowledge, or Confidence to prays and by Him alone we come unto the Father 
through Jesus Christ. *Mhrough Him we both have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father’ How I rejoiced to find that we disagreed only about words! I did 
not doubt, as you suppose, at all about that joy, which true believers feel. Can 
there be any one subject, any one source of cheerfulness and joy, at all to be 
compared with the heavenly serenity and comfort, which such a person must 
find, in holding communion with his God and Savior in prayer—in addressing 
God as bis Father, and, more than all, in the transporting hope, of being pre- 
served unto everlasting life, and of singing praises to his Redeemer when time 
shall be no more. O I do indeed feel this state of mind at times; but, at other 
times, I feel quite humbled at finding myself so cold and hard-hearted. That 
reluctance to prayer, that unwillingness to come unto God, who is the fountain 
of all good, when reason and experience tell us, that with him only true pleasure 
is to be found, seem to be owing to Satanic influence. ‘Though I think my em- 
ployment in life gives me peculiar advantages, in some respects, with regard to 
religious knowledge, yet with regard to having a practical sense of things on the 
mind, it is by far the worst of any. For the laborer. as he drives on his plough, 
and the weaver who works at his loom, may have their thoughts entirely disen- 
gaged from their work, and may think with advantage upon any religious sub- 
ject. But the nature of our studies requires such a deep abstraction of the mind 
from ail things, as completely to render it incapable of any thing else during 
many hours of the day.—With respect to the dealings of the Almighty with me, 
you have heard in general the chief of my account; as I am brought to a sense of 
things gradually, there is nothing peculiarly striking in it to particularize. After 
the death of our father you know I was extremely low spirited; and like most 
other people, began to Consider seriousiy, without any particular determination, 
that invisible world to which he was gone, and to which I must oneday go. Yet 
still 1 read the Bible unenlightened; and said a prayer or two, rather through 
terror of a superior power, than from any other cause. Soon however I began 
to attend more diligently to the words of our Sayior in the New Testament, and 
to devour them with delight: when the offers of mercy and forgiveness were 
made so frecly, I supplicated to be made partaker of the covenant of grace, 
with eagerness and hope; and thanks be to the ever blessed Trinity, for not leav- 
ing me without comfort. Throughout the whole, however, even when the light 
of divine truth was beginning to dawn on my mind, I was not under that great 
terror of future punishment, which I now see plainly I had every reason to feel: 
I look back now upon that course of wickedness, which, like a gulph of destruc- 
tion, yawned to swallow me up, with a trembling delight, mixed with shame at 
having lived so long in ignerance, and error, and blindness. I could say much 
more. my dear * * *, but I have no more room. I have only to express my ac- 
quiescence in most of your opinions, and to join with you in gratitude to God, for 
his mercies tous. May he preserve you and me, and all of us to the day of the 
Lord!” pp. 25—28. 


At the examination for degrees in Jan. 1801, just before the com- 
pletion of his 20th year, the highest academical honor was adjudged 
to him, on account of his decided superiority in mathematics. The 
effect of this decision upon his feelings, is worthy of being contem- 
plated by all aspirants after worldly distinction. 


“His description of his own feelings on this occasion is remarkable:—“‘I obtain- 
ed my highest wishes, but was surprised to find I had grasped a shadow.’ So 
impossible is it for distinctions, though awarded for successful exertions of the 
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intellect, to fill and satisfy the mind, especially after it has “tasted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world to come.” So certain is it, that he who 
drinks of the water of the well of ¢his life must thirst again, and that it is the 
water which springs up to everlasting life, which alone affords never-failing re- 
freshment. 

“Having thus attained that station of remarkable merit and eminence, upon 
which his eye from the first had been fixed, and for which he had toiled with 
such astonishing diligence, as to be designated in his college as “the man who 
had not lost an hour,” and having received likewise the first of two prizes given 
annually to the best proficients in mathematics, amongst those bachelors who 
have just taken their degree,—in the month of March, Henry again visited 
Cornwall, where, amidst the joyful greetings of all his friends, on account of his 
honorary rewards, his youngest sister was alone dejected, not witnessing in him 
that progress in Ciristian knowledge which she had been fondly led to antici- 
pate.” pp. 30, 31. 


On returning to Cambridge, he became more engaged in religion, 
obtained jaster views than he had before entertained, and was much 
profited by the public ministry, and private counsel of the Rev. Mr. 
Simeon. His attention to the claims of the heathen was first excited 
by a remark of this gentleman, on the benefit which had resulted 
from the labors of Dr. Carey, in India. The following paragraph 
will remain an honorable memorial to Brainerd, as long as the life 
and services of Martyn shall attract the notice of the Christian 
church, or be studied by the future missionary. The biographer, hav- 
ing mentioned the conversation of Mr. Simeon, proceeds to say: 


“Soon after which, perusing the life of David Brainerd, who preached with 
apostolical zeal and success to the North American Indians, and who finished a 
course of self-denying labors for his Redeemer, with unspeakable joy, at the 
early age of thirty-two, his soul was filled with a holy emulation of that extraor- 
dinary man; and, after deep Consideration and fervent prayer, he was at length 
fixed in a resolution to imitate his example. Nor let it be conceived that he 
could adopt this resolution without the severest conflict in his mind: for he was 
endued with the truest sensibility of heart, and was susceptible of the warmest 
and tencerest attachments. No one could exceed him in love for his country, or 
in affection for his friends; and few could surpass fim in an exquisite relish for 
the various and refined enjoyments of a social and literary life. How then could 
it fail of being a moment of extreme anguish, when he came to the deliberate 
resolution of leaving for ever all he held dear upon earth. But he was fully 
satisfied that the glory of that Savior, who loved him, and gave himself for him, 
would be promoted by his going forth to preach to the Heathen: he considered 
their pitiable and perilous condition: he thought on the value of their immortal 
souls: he remembered the last solemn injunction of his Lord, ‘Go and teach all 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost’—an injunction never revoked, and commensurate with that most 
encouraging promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. Actuated by these motives, he offered himself in the capacity of a mis- 
sionary to the Society f r Missions to Atrica and the East; and from that time 
stood prepared, with a child-like simplicity of spirit, and an unshaken constancy 
of soul, to go to any part of the world, whither it might be deemed expedient to 


send him.” pp. 42, 43. 


- Having come to this self-denying determination, he was much em- 
ployed in self-examination, prayer and fasting, and in reading the 
most evangelical writings. It is recorded, that the great Edwards 
‘«sstood singularly high in his estimation.” In Oct. 1803, he was or- 
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dained, according to the rites of the Episcopal church; ‘and soon after 


was employed by Mr. Simeon as his curate to preach at ‘Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, and at a parish church, in a small village near 
the university. On the second Sabbath of his preaching at this vil- 
lage, an incident occurred, which is thus described in his Journal: 


‘An old man, who had been one of his auditors, walked by the side of his horse 
for a considerable time, warning him to reflect, that if any souls perished through 
his neglect, their blood would be required at his hand. He exhorted him to 
shew his hearers, that they were perishing sinners; to be much engaged in secret 
prayer; and to labor after an entire departure from himself to Christ. ‘From 
what he said on the last head, (observes Mr. Martyn,) it was clear that I had 
but little experience; but I lifted up my heart afterwards to the Lord, that I 
might be fully instructed in righteousness."—So meekly and thankfully did this 
young minister listen to the affectionate counsel of an old disciple.” p. 68. 


The effect of infidelity in hardening the heart, and destroying the 
affections, is exemplified by a circumstance, which took place, on 
Mr. Martyn’s leaving Cornwall. 


“The foilowing is a mournful record of a final interview overclouded by the 
gloom of an almost hopeless sorrow. ‘* * * rode with me part of the way, but 
kept the conversation on general subjects. If I brought him by force to religion, 
he spoke with the most astonishing apathy on the subject. His cold deliberate 
superiority to every thing but argument, Convinced me not merely that he was 
not fully convinced as he said, but was rooted in infidelity. Nothing remained 
for me but to pray for him. Though he parted from me, to see me probably no 
more, he said nothing that could betray the existence of any passions in him. O 
cursed infidelity, that freezes the heart blood here as well as Gestroys the soul 
hereafter. I could only adore the sovereign grace of God, who distinguished me 
from him, though every thing was alike in us. We have been intimate from our 
infancy, and have had the same plans and pursuits, and nearly the same condi- 
tion; but one is taken, and the other is left. I, through mercy, find my only joy 
and delight in the knowledge of Christ; and he is denying the truth of religion 
altogether.” p. 89. 


During the residence of Mr. Martyn, as a preacher at Cambridge, 
he seems to have been greatly esteemed and beloved by the pious. 
Hlis feelings, just before his departure from that place of his educa- 
tion, where his spiritual life had commenced, do him great henor as a 
Christian and a Missionary. 


“At the thoughts of his departure, he confesses that the flesh betrayed its 
weakness, but he did not regret having resigned the world; life he knew was but 
a short journey—a little day, and then, if faithful unto death, his gracious re- 
ward would begin. Happily for him, such was the divine goodness and mercy, 
he was, at this moment, more than ever persuaded of his being truly called of 
God to preach the Gospel to the Heathen. ‘I rejoice to say, (he wrote to his 
youngest sister) that J never had soclear a conviction of my call as at present— 
as far as respects the inward impression. Never did I see so much the exceed- 
ing excellency and glory and sweetness of the work, nor had so much the favor- 
able testimony of my own conscience, nor perceived so plainly the smile of God. 
I am constrained to say—what am I, or what is my father’s house, that I should 
be made willing—what am I that I should be so happy, so honored?’ In his 
Journal likewise, he expresses himself to the same effect: ‘I felt more persuaded 
of my call than ever; there was scarcely the shadow of a doubt left—‘rejoice, O 
my soul’—thou shalt be the servant of God in this life, and in the next for all the 


youndless ages of eternity. 
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‘“‘A remarkable spirit of supplication likewise was in this hour of need poured 
out upon him, and the sure word of prophecy predicting the glory of the latter 
times, was as the dawning of the day and the msing of the day-star in his heart, 
‘I could not,’ he remarks, ‘help reflecting on the almost supernatural fervor and 
deep devotion which came upon me, whilst I declared I had rightfully no other 
business each day but todo God’s work as a servant. constantly regarding his 
pleasure.” ‘My thoughts were full of what God would do for his own glory, in 
the conversion of multitudes to himself in the latier day. I did not wish to think 
about myself in auy respect, but found it a precious privilege to stand by a silent 
admirer of God’s doings.’” pp. 104, 105. 


Our limits will not permit us to give a particular account of this 
eminent man’s life. For this purpose our readers must have recourse 
to the volume before us; and they will find it by no means too long. 
The biographer has generally been far from trespassing on the pa- 
tience of his readers, by remarks and discussions of his own. Mr. 
Martyn is every where Icft to speak for himself; and we rejoice, that 
the materials from his own pen were so precious and so abundant. 
The voyage to Calcutta was long, in consequence of the ship being 
obliged to keep company with a fleet, which had a hostile errand, and 
which made several stops by the way. On the 17th of July 1805, the 
fleet sailed from Portsmouth; stopped at Falmouth two days after, and 
weighed anchor again Aug. 10th; anchored in the harbor of Cork 
on the 14th; sailed again, the last day of that month; stopped at Fun- 
chal, Madeira, in four weeks; sailed soon after, and touched at St. 
Salvador a fortnight, in the middle of November; and came in sight 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Jan. 2, 1806. The place was taken, after 
a battle, the next day. Early in February the ship proceeded on her 
voyage, passed along the coast of Ceylon, and anchored at Madras, 
April e2d. Staying here a few days, they arrived at Calcutta about 
the middle of May. In all the various circumstances of this interest- 
ing voyage, Mr. Martyn was supremely intent on his high calling as 
a minister, and constantly desirous of doing good to the souls of men. 
tle preached regularly and solemnly on the Sabbath; read to the sol- 
diers and sailors between decks; prayed with them; testified the great 
truths of the Gospel to Roman Catholics, both lay and clerical, in South 
America; enjoyed the society of Dr. Vanderkemp, Mr. Kicherer, and 
other missionaries at the Cape; conferred with Dr. Kerr at Madras; 
and solemnly warned the passengers, and others, in a farewell ser- 
mon, before leaving the floating habitation. 

In the neighborhood of Calcutta, he became most intimately ac- 
quainted with the Rev. David Brown, a kindred spirit, who was sum- 
moned from the world about the same time with himself. On the 15th 
of Got. he left Calcutta, and proceeded up the Hoogly and the Ganges 
to his station at Dinapore, where he arrived Nov. 26th. At this place he 
labored as chaplain, stated preacher, missionary, and translator, for 
two years and a half, when he was removed to Cawnpore, several 
hundred miles further up the river. This was in April 1809. To- 
ward the close of that year, he begun to preach in Hindoostanee, hav- 
ing previously translated nearly the whole of the New Testament, and 
the book of common prayer into that language. He had also been 
much employed in translating the Gospel into Persian, with the aid of 
Sabat. At each of the stations, Dinapore and Cawnpore, Ire had been 
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the instrument of causing a large house of public worship to be-erect- 
ed, at the expense of government. His labors, at both these places, 
were very great. In the summer of 1810, his health began to suffer 
severely; and it was judged best, that he should leave Cawnpore, 
visit Calcutta, and take a voyage to Arabia and Persia, that he might 
revise his Persian translation of the New Testament. The following 
letter from Mr. Brown, written about this time, is equally honorable 
to the writer, and the person to whom it was addressed. 


“You will know, from our inestimable brother Corrie, my solicitude about your 
health. If it could make you live longer, I would give up any child I have, and 
myself into the bargain.—May it please the adorabie unsearchable Being with 
whom we have to do, to lengthen your span!—Amidst the dead and the dying, 
nothing Can be more apparently prosperous for the Church of God, than the 
overwhelmings now taking place in the earth. Christ wiil find his way to tlie 
hearts of men, and there will be a great company to praise Him. I know not 
why we should wish to be saved, but for this purpose; or why. but for this pur- 
pose, we should desire the conversion of Heathens, Turks, and Infidels. To find 
them at the feet of Jesus will be a lovely sight. Our feeble voices cannot praise 
him much. We shall be glad to see them clapping their hands and casting 
their crowns before him: for all in heaven and earth cannot sufficiently praise 
him. I see no cause to wish for any thing but the advancement cf that kingdom, 
by which there is some accession of praise to his holy and blessed name. We 
grasp and would wish to gather all to Christ, but without him we can do nothing: 
he will gather to himself those that are his.” pp. 324, 325. 


In a subsequent letter, written by the same enlightened and devoted 
Christian and minister, are the following expressions: 


“But can I then (said he) bring myself to cut the string and let you go? [I 
confess I could not, if your bodily frame wis strong, and promised to last for half 
acentury. But as you burn with the intenseness and rapid blaze of heated phos- 
phorus, why should we not make the most of you? Your flame may last as long, 
and perhaps longer, in Arabia, than in India. Where should the pheenix build 
her odoriferous nest, but in the land prophetically called ‘the blessed;’ and where 
shall we «ver expect, but from that Couatry, the true comforter to come to the 
nations of the East. I contemplate your New Testament springing up, as it 
were, from dust and ashes, but beautiful as the wi gs of a dove covered with 
silver, and her feathers like yellow gold.” pp. 327, 328. 


On the first of October, Mr. Martyn left Cawnpore, and reached 
Mr. Brown’s residence near Calcutta, the last day of the month. 
The state of his health may be gathered from the following extract of 
a letter from Mr. ‘Vhomason to Mr. Simeon: 


“This bright and lovely jewel first gratified our eves on Saturday last. - He is 
on his way to Arabia, where he is going in pursuit of health and knowledge. 
You know his genius: and what gigantic strides he takes in every thing. He has 
some great plan in his mind—of which I am no competent judge, but as far as I 
do understand it, the object is far too grand for one short life, and much beyond 
his feeble, exhausted frame. Feeble it is indeed! how fallen and changed! His 
complaint lies in his lungs: and appears to be a beginning consumptioa. But let 
us hope the sea air may revive him,and that change of place and pursuit may 
do him essential service, and continue his tife many years. In all other respects 
he is exactly the same as he was; he shines in all the dignity of love, and seems 
to carry about him, such a heavenly majesty, as impresses the mind beyond des- 
cription. But if he talks much, though in a low voice, he sinks, and you are re- 
minded of his being dust and ashes.” pp. 331, 952. 
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After having preached at the anniversary of the Calcutta Bible So- 
ciety, a germon,* which was published under the title of an «Appeal 
in behalf of 960,000 Christians in India, who want the Bible,” he 
embarked for Arabia, Jan. 7, 1811. He stopped a few days at Co- 


lumbo; sailed along the Malabar coast; visited Goa and Bombay, 
and Janded at Bushire in Persia, on the 22d of May. 


For the amusement of those, who are particularly fond of travels 
and new adventures, we quote Mr. Martyn’s account of his journey 


from Bushire to Shiras, a distance of not much more than a hundred 
miles. B 


“On SOth May our Persian dresses were ready, and we set out for Shiraz. 
The Persian dress consists of stockings and shoes in one, next a pair of we 
trowsers, or else a pair of huge red boots; then the shirt, then the tunic, 
above it the coat, both of chintz, and a great coat. I have here described my 
own dress, most of which I have on this moment. On the head is worn an enor- 
mous cone, made of the skin of the black Tartar sheep, with the wool on. Ifto 
this description of my dress I add, that my beard and mustachios have been suf- 
fered to vegetate undisturbed ever since I left India—that I am sitting on a Per- 
sian carpet, in a room without tables or chairs—that I bury my hand in the 
pilaw, without waiting for spoon or plate, you will give me credit for being al- 
ready an accomplished Oriental. 

“At ten o’clock on the 30th, our cafila began to move. It consisted chiefly of 
mules, with a few horses. I wished to have a mule, but the muleteer favored 
me with his own poney; this ammal had a belli fastened to his neck. To add 
solemnity to the scene, a Bombay trumpeter, who was going up to join the em- 
bassy, was directed to blow a blast as we moved off the ground; but whether it 
was, that the trumpeter was not adept in the science, or that his instrument was 
out of order, the crazy sounds that saluted our ears had a ludicrous effect. At 
last, after some justling, mutual reCriminations, and recalcitrating of the steeds, 
we each found our places, and moved out of the gate of the city in good order. 
The Resident accompanied us a little way, and then left us to pursue our jour- 
ney over the plain. It was in a fine moonlight night, the scene new, and per- 
fectly oriental, and nothing prevented me from indulging my own reflections. I 
felt a little melancholy, but commended myself anew to God, and felt assured of 
his blessing, protection, and presence. As the night advanced, the cafila grew 
quiet; on a sudden one of the muleteers began to sing, and sang in a voice so 
plaintive, that it was impossible not to have one’s attention arrested. Every 
voice was hushed. As you are a Persian scholar, I write down the whole, with 
a translation: — 


‘Think not that e’er my heart can dwell 
Contented far from thee: 

How can the fresh-caught nightingale 
Enjoy tranquillity? 


O then forsake thy friend for nought 
That slanderous tongues can say; 
The heart that fixeth where it ought, 

No power can rend away.’ 


‘Thus far my journey was agreeable: now for miseries. At sunrise we came 
to our ground at Ahmedee, six parasangs, and pitched our little tent under a 
tree: it was the only shelter we could get. At first the heat was not greater than 
we had felt in India, but it soon became so great, as to be quite alarming.— 
When the thermometer was above 112°, fever heat, I began to lose my strength 
fast; at last it became quite intolerable. I wrapped myself up in a blanket and 
all the warm covering | could get, to defend myself from the externai air, by 
which means the moisture was kept a little longer upon the body, and not so 
speedily evaporated as when the skin was exposed: one of my companions te:- 


* See a Review of this Sermon, Panoplist vol. x, p. 538. 
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lowed my example, and found the benefit of it. But the’ thermomreter’ 
and the moisture of the body quite exhausted, I ¢rew restless, and th 

should have lost my senses. Tue thermometer at fast stood ks 126°: in this 
state | composed myself, and concluded, that though I might hold cut a day or 
two, death was inevitable. Capt. ***, who sat it out, contiiued to tell the 
hod, and height of the thermometer: with what pleasure did we hear of its~ 
sinking to 120°, 118°, &c. ° At last the fierce sun retired, and I crept out, more 
dead than alive. It was then a difficulty how [could proceed on my journey; 

for besides the immediate effects of che heat, { had no opportunity of making up 
for the lagt night’s want of sleep, and had eaten nothing. However, while they 
were lading the mules, I got an hour’s sleep, and sat oat, the muleteer leading 

my horse, and Zachary, my servant, an Armenian of Isfahan, doing all in his 

power to encourage me, The cool air of the night restored me wonderfully, 80 

that I arrived at our next munzel with no other derangement than that occa- 

sioned by want of se Expecting another such day as the former, we began 

to make preparations the instant we arrived at the ground. I got a tattie, made 

of the brancies of the date trec, and a Persian peasant to water it; by this 

means the thermometer did not rise higher than 114°. But what completely 

secured me from the heat, was a large wet towel, which I wrapped round my 

head and body, muffling up the lower part in my clothes. How could { but be 

grateful to a gracious Providence, for giving me so simple a defence against 
what, I am persuaded, would have destroyed my life that day. We took care 

not to go without nourishment, as we had done; the neighboring village supplied 

us with curds and milk. At sun-set, rising up to go out, a Scorpion fell upon my 

clothes; not seeing where it fell, [ did not know what it was; but Capt. * * * 

pointing it out, gave the alarm, and I strack it off, and he killed it—The night 

before, we found a black scorpion in our tent; this made us rather uneasy, so 
that though the cafila did not start till midnight, we got no sleep, fearing we 
might be visited by another scorpion. 

“The next morning we arrived at the foot of the mountains, at a place where 
we seemed to have discovered one of nature’s ulcers. A strong suffocatin 
smell of naphtha announced something more than ordinarily foul in the neigh- 
borhood) We sawariver: what flowed in it, it seemed difficult to say, whether 
i: were water or'green oil; it scarcely moved, and the stones which it Javed, it 
Jeft of a greyish color, as if its foul touch had given them the leprosy. Our place 
of eucampment this day wasa grove of date trees, where the atmosphere, at sun- 
rise, Was ten times hotter than the ambient air. I chrew myself down on the 
burning ground and sept: when the tent came up, I awoke, as usual, in a burn- 
ing fever. Alithis day I had recourse to the wet towel, which kept me alive 
but would allow of no sleep. It wasa sorrowful Sabbath; but Capt. * * * read 
a few hymns, in which I found great consulation. At:.ine in the evening we de- 
camped. “Fhe ground and air were so insuffera ly hot, that I could not travel 
without a wet towel round my face and neck. This night, for the first time, we 
began to ascend the mountains. ‘The rad often passed so close to the edge of 
the tremendous precipice, that one false step of the horse would lave plunged 
his rider into inevitable destruction. In such circumstances, I found i useless 
to attempt guiding the animal, and therefore gave him the rein. ‘These poor 
animals were so used to journies cf this sort, that they generally stept sure. 
There was nothing to mark the road, but the rocks being a little more worn in 
one place than in another, Sometimes, my horse, which led the wav, as being 
the muleteer’s, stopped, as if to consider about the way: for myseif, I could not 
guess, at such times, where the road lay, but he always found it. The sublime 
scenery would have impressed me much, in other circumstances; but my sleepi- 
ness and fatigue rendered me insensible to every thing around me. At last we 
emerged, suferas ad auras,* not to the top of a mountain to go down again, hut 
toaplain or upper world. At the pass, where a cleft in the mountain admitted 
us into the plain, was a station of Rahdars. While they were examining the 
muleteer’s passports, &c. time was given for the rest of the cafila to come up, 
and I got alittle sleep for a few minutes. We rode briskly over the plaig, 
breathiag a purer air, and soon came in sight of a fair edifice, built, by the king of 

* To the wher regions. 
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the country, for the refreshment of pilgrims. In this caravansara we took y 
our abode for the day. It was more calculated for Eastern than European tray. 
ellers, having no means of keeping out the air and light. We found the ther. 
mometer at 110°. At the passes we met a man travelling down to Bushire with 
a load of ice, which he willingly disposed of tous. The next night we ascended 
another range of mountains, and passed over a plain, where the cold wags 
piercing, that, with al! the clothes we could muster, we were shivering. At 
the end of this plain, we entered a dark valley, contained by two ranges of hills 
converging toone another. The muleteer gave notice he saw robbers. It proy- 
ed to be a false alarm: but the place was fitted to be a retreat for robbers; there 
were on each side caves, and fastnesses, from which they might have killed at 
leisure, every manofus. After ascending another mountain, we descended by a 
very long and circuitous route, into an extensive valley, where we were exposed 
to the sun till eight o’clock. Whether from the sun, or continued, want of sleep, I 
could not, on my arrival at Carzeroon, compose myself to sieep; there seemed 
to be a fire within my head, my skin like aciuder, and the pulse violent. Through 
the day it was again too hot to sleep, though the place we occupied was a sort 
of summer house, in a garden of cypress trees, exceedingly well fitted up with 
mats and.colored glass. Had the cafila gone on that night, I could not have ac- 
companied it; but it halted here a day, by which means I got a soft of night’s 
rest, though I awoke twenty times to dip my burning hands in water. Though 
Carzeroon is the second greatest town in Fars, we could get nothing but bread, 
milk, and eggs. and that with difficulty. ‘The governor, who is under great obli- 
gations to the English, heard of our arrival, but sent us no message, 

“June 5.—At ten we lett Carzeroon, and ascended a mountain; we then de- 
scended it, on the other side, into a beautiful valley, where the opening dawn 
discovered to us ripe fields of wheat and barley, with the green oak, here and 
there, in the midst of it, We were reminded of an autumnal morning in England. 
Thermometer, 62°. 

6,--EHalf way up the Peergan mountains we found a caravansara. There be- 
oy no village in the neighborhood, we had brought supplies from Carzeroon. 

y servant Zachary got a fall from his mule this morning, which much bruised 
him;. he looked very sorrowful, and had lost much of his garrulity. Zachary 
became remarkable, throughout the cafila, for making speeches; he had some- 
thing to say to all people, on all occasions. 

“7,— Left the caravansara at one this morning; continued to ascend. The 
hours we were permitted to rest, the musquitoes had effectually presented me 
from using, so I never felt more miserable and disordered; the cold was very 
severe; for fear of falling off, from sleep and numbness, I walked a good part of 
the way. We pitched our tent in the Vale of Dustarjan, near a crystal stream. 

“§.—Went on to a caravansara, three parasangs, where we passed the day. 
At night set out on our last march for Shiraz. Sleepiness, my old compakion 
and enemy, again overtook me. I was in perpetual danger of falling off my horse, 
till at last I pushed my horse on to a considerable distance beyond the cafila, 
planted my back against a wail, and slept I know not how long; till the good 
muleteer came up and gently waked me. 

“In the morning ot the 9th we found ourselves in the plain of Shiraz. We 
put up at first in a garden, but are now at Jaffier Ali Khau’s.” pp- 547—355. 


“At this celebrated seat of Persian literature,” Mr. Martyn applied 
himself to the translation of the New Testament into the Persian 
language. An able assistant was obtained in the person of Mirza 
Seid Ali Khan, a professed Mahometan, but in reality a sort of mysti- 
cal Jatitudinarian. On the 24th of February 1812, the last sheet of 
the New Testament was completed. By the middle of March a ver- 
sion of the Psalms, on which many pleasant hours had been spent. 
was also finished. While at Shiraz this indefatigable missionary had 
many interviews with Mahometans of rank, and several disputes with 


learned doctors. As a specimen of his intercourse with these men, 
we quote the following passage: 
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“Mr. Martyn had now been resident for the space of ten’ months at Shiraz, 
during the whole of which time ke had been almost incessantly engaged, as we | 
have seen, in endeavoring to reclaim the wretched race of infidels around hint 
from the error of their ways. So far was he from shrinking from any er 
tunity of confessing Christ before men, that he gladly embraced and bold v 
sought out every occasion of avowing “whose he was, and whom he served. 
Nor was this conduct in him the fruit of a contentious spirit; it'was the genuine 
offspring of that heavenly charity, which, “rejoicing in the truth, ’ is ever ready 
“to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” No one could 
have a more deep-rooted antipathy to controversy, at all times, and with all 
persons, than Mr. Martyn: a paramount regard to what was indispensably due 
to the cause of his Redeemer alone could induce him to engage in it. 

“One public argument he had already held with the chief professor of Mahom- 
etan Law; asecond disputation, of a similar, but far more decided character, he 
was led to enter into at this time, with Mirza Ibraheem. The scene of this dis- 
cussion was a Court, in the palace of one of the Persian Princes, where a numer- 
ous body of Moollahs were collected, with Mirza Ibraheem at their head. In 
this assembly Mr. Martyn stood up, as the single advocate of the Christian faith. 
Fearing God like Micaiah the son of Imlah, he feared not man. In the midst 
therefore of a Mahometan conclave, he proclaimed and maintained that prime 
and fundamental article of true religion, the Divinity of the Son of God. 

“On the 23d,” Mr. Martyn writes, “I called on the Vizier, afterwards on the 
Secretary of the Kermanshah Prince. In the court, where he received me, Mir- 
za Ibraheem was lecturing. Finding myself so near my old and respectable an- 
tagonist, I expressed a wish tosee him, on which Jafher Ali Khan went up to 
ascertain if my visit would be agreeable. The Master consented, but some of 
the disciples demurred. At last, one of them observing, ‘that, by the blessing of 
God on the Master’s conversation, I might possibly be converted,’ it was agreed 
that I should be invited toascend. ‘Then it became a question where I ought to 
sit. Below all, would not be respectful to a stranger; but, above all the Mool- 
lahs, could not be tolerated. Ientered, and was surprised at the numbers. The 
room was lined with Moollahs, on both sides, and at the top. I was about to sit 
down at the door, but I was beckoned to an empty place near the top, opposite 
to the Master, who, after the usual compliments, without further ceremony, 
asked me, ‘what we meant by calling Christ—God?, War being thus unequivo- 
cally declared, I had nothing to do but to stand upon the defensive. Mirza Ibra- 
heem argued temperately enough, but of the rest, some were very violent and 
clamorous. The former asked, ‘if Christ had ever called himself God; was he 
the Creator or a creature? I replied. “The Creator. The Moollahs looked at 
one anvther. Such a Confession had never before been heard among Mahome- 
tan Doctors. 

“One Moollah wanted to controvert some of my illustrations, by interrogating 
me about the Personality of Christ. To all his questions I replied, by request- 
ing the same information respecting his own person. 

“To another, who was rather contemptuous and violent, I said, ‘If you do not 
approve of our doctrine, will you be so good as to say what God is according to 
you, that I may worship a proper object? One said, ‘The author of the uni- 
verse.’ ‘I can form no idea from these words,”said I, ‘but of a workman at 
work upon a vast number of materials. Is that a correct notion? Another said, 
‘One who came of himself into being.’ ‘So then he came,’ I replied; ‘came out 
of one place into another; and before he came, he was not. Is this an abstract 
and refined notion?” Afcer this no one asked me any more questions; and for fear 
the dispute should be renewed, Jaffier Ali Khan carried me away.” 

“After making this intrepid and memorable confession of the Divinity of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, when he might be described as— 

‘Faithful found 
Among the faithless; faithful, only he, 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
iis loyalty he kept—his zeal—his love” — 


Mr. Martyn continued only a short time at Shiraz. From his own hand we have 
this brief account of that interesting period which immediately preceded his de- 
partuge, 
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“Mirza Seid Ali never now argues against the truth, nor makes any remarks 
but of aserious kind, He speaks of his dislike to some of the Soofies, on account 
of their falsehood and drunken habits. This approach to the love of morality, 
is the best sign of a change for the better, I have yet seen inhim. As often as he 
produces the New Testament, which he always does when any of his friends 
come, his brother and cousin ridicule him; but he tells them, that supposing no 
other benefit to have been derived, it is certainly something better to have gained 
all this information about the religion of Christians, than to have loitered away 
the year in the garden.” pp. 419-—423. 


On the 24th of May he left Shiraz, and travelled by the way of Is- 
pahan, (spelt by him Isfahan,) Tehran, Casbin, and Sultania, to Te- 
briz, where the Persian court resided. Many interesting occurrences 
took place during this journey, for which we must refer the reader to 
the work itself. He arrived at Tebriz, July 5, quite sick, in conse. 
quence of exposure and fatigue; and was most hospitably received, and 
kindly attended, in the family of Sir Gore Ouseley, the English am- 
bassador. ‘I'he sickness, which continued nearly two tmonths, de- 
feated Mr. Martyn’s original design; which was to present with his 
own hand to the Persian king, and to the prince his son, the version 
of the New Testament, which had been finished with so much labor. 
‘The copy was left, however, with Sir Gore Ouseley, who presented it 
to the king. The religious public well know how respectfully it was 
received, and how strongly approved and commended as a classical 
performance. 

Leaving Tebriz Sept. 2d, this faithful witness to the truth travelled 
by Erivan, right under mount Ararat, to Tocat in Turkey, where he 
finished his mortal course, on the 16th of October, 1812, in the S2d 
year of his age. 

In the retrospect of that interesting life, which has now been 
summarily reviewed, there occurs so much to arrest the attention, 
warm the hearts and enliven the hopes of Christians, that a few ad- 
ditional remarks seem almost indispensable. 

The preparation of a character designed to shine on the theatre 
of human action, and to shed a salutary influence upon mankind—or, 
to speak more justly, to display the goodness and wisdom of God, 
and to promote His glory in advancing human welfare—is an exhi- 
bition of Divine condescension and skill and prescience, calculated to 
impress with adoring views every attentive observer. «He maketh 
the wrath of man to praise Him, and restraineth the remainder of 
wrath.” The adaptation of capacities, inclinations, views and circum- 
stances to the stations men are to fill, and the duties which are to de- 
volve on them, is no small part of this scene of providential wonders. 

It must be difficult, one would think, to leave the perusal of the 
life of Martyn without an impression on the mind of a connexion 
in the series of events, which prepared the way fer his remarkable 
Christian usefulness. One generation holds out to another the torch, 
which leads to the greatest discoveries, or points to the most useful 
improvements. A candle is not lighted, to use the apt illustration of 
our Lord, to be placed “under a bushel; but its situation is made 
correspondent to its use. ‘The examples of the wise and good, the 
learned and influential, and even of the patient, humble and resigned, 
becomes, in process of time, imperative on kindred minds under similar 
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circumstances. And be it known, that, if philosophy has had its mar- 
tyrs, Who in pursuit of science have braved all extremes of climate, 
and encountered hardship at the peril and even luss of life, ««Religion,” 
to use the expressive words of Cardinal Po1ienac, “Religion has its 
heroes.” : 

Among the heroes of religion, Mr. Martyn occupied no vulgar 
yank. ‘Lrue, the temptations he sustained may be regarded as ‘com- 
mon to men,’ at least under such circumstances. But to bow few 
wen has a similarity of circumstances, on the whole, been allotted? 
On many accounts his situation was peculiar, even in its perils. But 
it should be said that, with respect to impediments arising from 
natural temper, the struggle in his mind, before he became that meek, 
patient, resigned disciple of the lowly Jesus, which assuredly he was, 
in the estimation of all who knew him, was of no ordinary violence. 
Not only was he liable when a youth te «peevishness,” but from one 
anecdote, at least, related by an English reviewer of his life, there 
was something more than this for grace to overcome. He observes, 
that he ‘remembers an occasion in which he (Martyn) was so hurried 
away by passion as to throw a knife at a friend in the room, which 
just passed his heart, and pierced the wainscot bebind him. And he 
can yet call to memory the unaccomplished prediction of his friend, 
uttered at the time, ““Martyn, you will be hanged for murder, if you 
indulge these passions.” ‘The incident, we think, deserves to be re- 
corded, as for other reasons, so for this, that it signally evinces the 
power of that grace, by which he was afterwards cast into a new 
mould, and formed into anew man. For, at a subsequent period, 
if an inquirer had gone forth to search the various ranks of socicty 
fur the individual best qualified to endure the taunts and contradiction 
of sinners, the lettered scandal of college halls, and the sneers of 
combination rooms—who could smile away the frowns of theological 
intolerance, and kindly grasp the hand of insult and persecution— 
he would infallibly have fixed upon Henry Martyn. And as the hi- 
tory of his life,’ adds the reviewer, ‘thus displays the power and 
goodness of God, so it exposes the fallacy of all those apologies for 
what is termed nervous irritability; in other words, for evil tempers, 
for which some professed religionists are apt so prodigally to plead. 
It may be true that bad temper is one of the most difficult forms of 
our corruption to subdue—one of the last as well as one of the worst 
of the spirits which religion has to cast out; but still it may and must 
be cast out. And let those,’ he continues, ‘whose bad tempers dis- 
guise themselves in the trappings of a religious profession, who com- 
Hine the humors of a scold with the language of a saint, remember that 
Mr. Martyn added to devout language steady self-denial; to an ardent 
zeal, a quiet spirit; and did not employ the same breath to supplicate 
God and to vex and annoy his creatures, The thunders of the tongue 
must never be permitted to break over the serene atmosphere of a 
Christian profession.’ See Chr. Obs. May, 1819. 

The natural ardor, however, of Mr. Martyn’s constitution, directed 
first to literatare, enabled him to obtain at the University repeated 
marks of high distinction. When the bias of his mind was turned to- 
ward religion, and he became familiar with the recorded labors and 
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privations and fervent piety of our illustrious BratNern, the ardor of 
his feelings, restricted and guided, not exhausted, flowed in the direc. 
tion of self-denying Christian beneficence. Himself, his affectionate 
attachments, his home and country and friends—even that dear one, 
on an union with whom he had built all his fondly cherished hopes of 
earthly happiness——all were relinquished for Christ acd the Gospel, 
His learning, sanctified by grace, became subservient to his great 
object. Languages, sciences, especially the mathematics, in which he 
was eminent, were means of usefulness among Roman Catholics, Hin- 
doos and Persians; but personal piety diffused its holy charm over al] 
his acquisitions—proving the beautiful remark of Cowrgn, tlrat 


‘*Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.” 


Mr. Martyn was fearless in his testimony for Christ and His truth, 
To this character was joined the simplicity of trae wisdom. The self- 
idvlizing scholar, the Komish priest, soldiers and sailors, rude, heed- 
less and igrtorant, the fashionable libertine and vain form alist—all felt 
the influence of his keen and pungent arguments, his devout life, and 
affectionate earnestness to save their souls. Nor less did the officious 
Moonshee, the learued Pundit, the pompous Moollab, the speculating, 
sensual Soofie tremble for their respective systems of useless idol- 
airy, or superstitivus ceremony. It is the testimony of Mr. Morier, a 
traveller of high reputation, who saw Mr. Martyn at Tebriz, before 
his melancholy journey towards Constantinople, that ‘the Persians, 
who were struck with his humility, his patience, and resignation, 
called him a merdi khodai, a man of God; and indeed,’ observes he, 
éevery action of his life se emed to be bent towards the one object of 
aidvaucing the interest of the Christian religion.” The same enlight- 
esed traveller gives it as his opinion, that, if these impressions were 
fallowed by judicious and efficient measures on the part of missionary 
institutions; that is, ‘if, in addition to the Scriptures, some plain trea- 
tises on the evidences of Christianity, accompanied by strictures on 
the falseness of the doctrines of Mohammed, were translated into Per- 
sian, and disseminated throughout the country, very favorable effects 
would be produced.’ Let us hope the time is not distant, when this 
shall be done. 

The ancieat creed, which bears the name of the Apostles’, contains 
an article expressive of belief in the communion of saints. How love- 
ly and consoling the idea, that as they drank into the same Spirit here, 
Exviot and the Mayurws, Bratnerp, Swartz, VANDERKEMP and 
BucHANAN rejoice with Martyn and the sainted NEWELL, and with 
the lamented Warren and MiLts, in the mercy of God to the old 
continent and the new. 

And on earth how sweet and cheering is the thought of such com- 
munion among those, who aim at the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. In their respective spheres of duty, the Catholic Van Ess, 
circulating the Holy Scripturs—Exizapeta Frye, walking the 
rounds of benevolence, like Huwarp-—~-Marspen, rearing convicts 
into citizens, and rescuing from barbarism and ignorance the «noble 
race” in New Zealand—-the veteran worthics at Serampore, trans- 
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fusing into the many idioms of Asia that Sacred Word, which guides 
to salvation—our own missionaries in the wilds of the West, on the 
shores of India, and of the Mediterranean; or in Ceylon and the Sand- 
wich isles—join with WitsBerForce and Boupinor, PiInKERTON and 
Owen, and every servant of Christ, ofevery name and region, in pre- 


paring the advent of that glorivus empire, which shall inclade ulti- 


mately the whole human race. Here, however sundered at times by 
petty differences of opinion and practice, Pedobaptists and Antipx- 
dobaptists, Episcopalians and Dissenters, Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists, and every class of pious, well meaning Christians may find am- 
ple room to exercise benevolence, and harmoniously unite in diffusing 
that salutary Gospel, which breathes peace on earth, good-will to 
men, and glory to God. May the writer and every reader of this 
sketch seek his sphere of duty, and find his highest enjoyment and 
honor in furthering this great and noble enterprise. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
OF REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE YEARS 1817, 1818, 1819 & 1820. 


1817. Jan. The war continued in the Mahratta country. The fortress of Hatrass cap- 
tured by the Marquis of Hastings. Poonah, and three other fortresses, surrendered at once to 
the British arms, and an end was put to the Mabratta power in the Conean. 

Jan. 1. Lord Amherst arrived at Canton, after an unsuccessful embassy to the Chinese 
court; having been dismissed without an audience. 

March 4. Mr. Monroe elected President of the United States. 

In this month there were disturbances among the coal mivers in Somersetshire, (Eng.) 
Also, at Manchester a large body had seditiously assembled, and some of them actually eom< 
menced their march toward London, but were dispersed by the civil power. 

April. A remarkahle imperial Mandate issued in Russia, on Easter Sunday, in favor of the 
Jews. A conspiracy formed in Sweden to assassinate the Crown Prince, was discovered, and 
one of the conspirators banished. 

A deep laid plot for the general destruction of property at Manchester, (Eng.) was detects. 
ed by the vigilance of the magistrates. Some of the culprits were sent to London for exam*= 
ination. Disturbances also at Carlisle, and in the County of Kildare, Irefand. 

Arthar Thistlewood, with Watson, Hooper, and Preston arraigned for high treason. 

In the winter and spring of this year, a most distressing sickaess was experienced in Italy, 
Switzerland, and some other countries of Europe, suppose to arise from insufficient athe: & 
iment and bad qualities of food; the harvest of the preceeding year having been greatly injured. 
Some of the Cantons of Switzerland experienced the horrors of famine. 

June. Disturbances in the Northern Counties of England, particularly in Nottingham, 
shire, Derby, and part of Yorkshire. 

JVev. 6. Death of the Princess Charlotte. 

In this year Spain agreed to abolish the slave-trade, viz. that it should cease north of the 
equator, from Dee. 1817, and universally after May 1820. 

1818. Four vessels began to be fitted out in Jan. for making discoveries in the Northers 
Ocean; two to proceed to the Norih Pole, (if possible,) and two to attempt a North Wes 
passage. 

Feb. 5. Charles XTilth of Sweden died in his 70th year. Bernadotte, who was elected 
Crown Prince in 1810, was immediately proclaimed King. 

May 28. The new constitution of Bavaria was proclaimed, establishing representative 
assemblies, and granting liberty of conscience to all. 

The troops of the United States under Gen. Jackson suddenly took pessession of Pensacols 
in E. Florida; and in a very precipitate manner, the general, under guise of a court martial, 
put to death two British subjects. Messrs. Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 

lug. ‘the government of Spain addressed a manifesto to the great powers of Europe, 
soliciting their mediation in restoring her refractory subjects in South America to their alle. 
giance 

Extraordinary heat througheut Europe during this summer. This was nearly the same 
in widely different latitudes, as at Rome, Berlin, Madrid, Vienna, Versailles and London. 

Sept. 27. The Great Congress of the Allied Powers, met at Aix la Chapelle, and published 
their declaration, Nov. 15. . 

Viv. 15. France evacuated by the Allied Armies. 
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Nov. 17. Wer Majesty the Queen of England died 

Sir Samuel Romilly, an eminent civilian, died in London by his own hand. 

29. The French chambers of deputies opened. 

Dec. 2. ‘The Abbe Gregoire excluded from his seat by a large majority. 

Liec. 19. The Rev. Mr. Jowett landed at Alexandria, ou an exploring tour to Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, &e. 

i8siy. eb. 2. Decision of the case of Dartmouth College in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. ; 

peg ase ‘Lreaty for the cession of the Fioridas to the United States, by Spain, ratified by 
the Senate. 

June 8. Four missionaries with their wives sailed from Boston for Ceylon. 

July. At Smithfield, (Eng.) a large number of disaffected persons, (mavy of whom were 
females, ) assembled and with a labored display of flags, mottos, inflammatory speeches, &c. 

12, The British Parliament granted a sum of 50,0001. towards assisting those families who 
might desire to emigrate to the Cape of Good Hope. 

13. DParhament was prorogued. Duriug this important session’ a variety of deeply interest- 
ing subjects was discussed; among which were the Report of the Committee on the state and 
effects of the criminal law, the poor laws, &c. 

‘lug. 16. Au immense crowd of “radical reformers’? assembled in mob at Manchester, 
and displayed the most malignant temper towards the government. They were dispersed by 
the military, and several lives lost. Mobs assembled also, about the same time at New Cross, 
Macelesficid, Rockdale, and other places. 

Sept. 22, 25,24. A dreadful hurricane in the West Indies. 

Oct. 23. ‘Lhe Sandwich island Mission sailed from Boston. 

Nov. 3. Lhe Palestine Mission sailed from Boston 

1820. Jan. Sand 4 Cadiz attacked by the revolutionists. 

11. Great fire at Savannah, Geo. which laid nearly one balf the city in ruins. 

23. ‘The Duke of Kent, 4th son of the Kine of Eng. died. 

29. George LI King of Great Britain died in 83d year of his age, and 59th of his 
reign. ' 

fed. 6. The African expedition, composed of the emigrants for a eolony on the coast of 
Africa, sailed from New-York in the United States ship Cyane, and the ship Elizabeth. 

' 13. Ihe Duke de Berri assassinated at Paris. 

18. Gen. Quiroga, commanding the army of insurrection, entered Malaga. 

Feb.22, A debate commenced in the British Parliament respecting the grant of 50,000/ 
to the Princess of Wales, and the acknowledgment of her as Queen of England. 

24. A conspiracy detected whose object was to assassinate all the ministry. Thistlewood 
and aine other conspirators seized. 

March 2. Missouri admitted into the Union without restriction of slavery, by a majority 
of only 4 votes: several members of the Northern States abseuting themselves when the final 
vote was taken; and 4, deserting the interests of the nation, and cause of liberty, voted with 
the slave -holders. 

3. Maine admitted into the Union. 

7. Ferdinand Vilth published a decree for the convocation of the Cortes, and swore to the 
Constitution of 1812. 

Yand1Y. A massacre at Cadiz by the troops. 

March 15. Vumults in Ireland. ‘The county of Clare in a state of insurrection. Tumults 
fo Scotland at the same time. 

April6. A riot at Greenock in Scotland. 

“May 1. ‘The conspirators, Uhistlewood, &c. executed. 

June 5. Vhe Queen arrived in England. 

July 2, Vhe Revolution at Naples commenced. On the 6th the King by proclamation 
declared his readiness tu accede to a constitutional government. The revolution was complete 
before the Lath. 

July 5. Lord Liverpool introduced to Parliament a bill of pains and penalties against the 
Queen. 

22. A great conflagration in the Appenines which destroyed !arge forests. 

Revolution in Sicily. 

Aug. 15. <A great fire at Port au Prince. 

17. The trial of the British Queen in parliament commenced. 

About the end of August the revolution began in- Portugal. 

Throughout the months of Aug. Sept. and Uct. an unexampled mortality ra vaged the city 
@ Savanuah, Geo. Of those attacked with the disease scarcely any recovered. 

In the summer of this year a furious war was carried on in Turkey, between the troops of 
@ie Sultan, and those of the rebel Ali Pacha of Juannina. 

Sept.9. The trial of the Queen adjourned to Oct. 3. 

Austria marched 77,000 troops into Italy. 

15. The revolution in Portugal completed. 

Oct 6. The revolution commenced in that part of Hayti (St. Domingo) which had for- 
merly deen under the government of Christophe; on the 17th it beeame general, and on the 
22d the Presideat Boyer was proclaimed at Cape Henry and entered the city with his troops. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REPORT OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 
[Continued from p. 522.) 
MISSION TO PALESTINE, 


Ar the delivery of our last annual Report, the Rev. Messrs. Parsons 
and Fisk were in expectation of embarking, by the first convenient 
opportunity, for Asia Minor, with a view to their ultimate residence 
as missionaries in the Holy Land, or some neighboring region. A 
very favorable opportunity soon after presented itself, and active 
preparations were made to embrace it. The missionaries arranged 
their affairs, visited their near relatives and friends, took leave of 
many circles of Christians with whom they were acquainted, and ar- 
rived at Boston, ready for departure, about the close of October. The 
short interval which elapsed, previously to their sailing, was employed 
in a manner most gratifying to the friends of the cause in which they 
were engaged, and most auspicious to the mission. 

On Lord’s day, Oct. Stst, at the return of the communion in the 
Old South church, the two missionaries, and the members of Park 
Street church, with several clergymen, were present by invitation. 
While surrounding the table of the Lord, the exhortations, the 
prayers, and the numberless associations, were calculated to increase 
that zeal and self-denial, which are peculiarly necessary to the prose- 
cution of this divine work. In the afternoon of the same day, Mr. 
Parsons preached in Park Street church, from Hosca iii, 4, 5, on the 
Dereliction and Restoration of the Jews; and, in the evening, Mr. Fisk 
delivered a farewell discourse, from Acts xx, 22, on the Holy Land, 
as a Field for Missionary Enterprise. On this occasion, the Old South 
church was excessively crowded, and a highly respectable audience 
testified their interest in the subject, by the profoundest attention, and 
a liberal contribution. The Instructions of the Prudential Committee 
were then delivered in public. They relate principally to topics,which 
belong especially to the contemplated mission; and, as they have been 
printed, and extensively circulated, your Committee need only refer 
the Board to them. 

On Monday evening, the united monthly concert for prayer was 
held at Park Street church. As the collections at this meeting, for 
the preceding twelve months, had been made express!y for the Pales- 
tine mission, it was peculiarly grateful to join with the first missiona- 
ries, in prayer and exhortation, just before their departure. 

Having been detained a few days by head winds, and thus allowed 
a convenient season to take leave of their brethren, they embarked on 
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board the ship Sally Ann, Wednesday morning, Nov. Srd, and soon 
bade adieu to the shores of their native country. | It was a part of the 
plan, that, as the ship was about to touch at Malta, they should seek 
acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. Jowett, Dr. Naudi, and others, witha 
view to cultivate a brotherly intercourse, and to obtain useful inform. 
ation. ‘hey entered the harbor of Malta, after a favorable passage, 
on the 23rd of December. ‘Though the rigid quarantine laws of that 
island would not permit them to land, they had the happiness to meet 
Mr. Jowett and Dr. Naudi, at the Lazaretto, and to be introduced to 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, a missionary, and Mr. Jones, who had been 
American consul at Tripoli, where he had resided seven years. From 
these gentlemen they received much valuable information, and proofs 
of the kindest and most benevolent interest in their mission. They 
were favored, also, with letters of introduction to persons of intelli- 
gence and influence, at Smyrna and Scio. Mr. Jowett was at the 
pains to draw up a paper of hints, for the use of our missionaries; 
and has shown his love to the cause, and his hearty and zealous co- 
operation with all faithful laborers, by an excellent letter addressed 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Board. This laborious mis- 
sionary, whose travels in Egypt and Western Asia have been read 
with eagerness by the Christian world, not only received Messrs, Par- 
sons and Fisk kindly, but, in common with his associates, was at per- 
sonal inconvenience and expense to meet them almost daily, while 
they remained in the harbor. This generous attention had the most 
cheering effect on the minds of those, to whom it was shown, and will 
make a grateful impression on the hearts of American Christians, 

On the 9th of January the ship pursued her voyage, and in six 
days entered the harbor of Smyrna. ‘The missionaries were received 
with cordiality by all the gentlemen, to whom they had letters of in- 
troduction; particularly, by the Rev. Charles Williamson, chaplain te 
the British consulate, Mr. Lee and the Messrs. Perkinses, eminent 
merchants in that city. 

During the voyage, religious services were regularly attended on 
board, according to the arrangement and at the request of Capt. 
Edes, from whom the missionaries received many acts of kindness on 
their passage, and after their arrival. They labored with assiduity 
for the spiritual good of the ship’s company, and were encouraged to 
hope, that their exertions were not without some good effect. They 
appear to have been deeply impressed with the moral wants of sea- 
men, and to have ardently desired the salvation of all, who sailed 
with them. 

At Smyrna they found the most satisfactory evidence, that the 
shores of the Mediterranean present many extensive fields of mission- 
ary labor. By the aid of Christians in more favored parts of the 
world, missionaries may carry the Scriptures and religious tracts into 
every town and village throughout those benighted regions. There 
are many professed Christians, to whom immediate access can be 
gained, and who would receive religious books with gladness. Chris- 
tian missionaries may reside in any part of Turkey, so far as appears, 
without the least apprehension of interference from the government. 
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Numerous and powerful inducements urge to send forth laborers into 
this part of the harvest. : a 

The acquisition of the Modern Greek, and other languages spoken 
in Asia Minor, principally occupied the time of Messrs. Parsons and 
Fisk. They found opportunity, however, to collect useful information 
with respect to the condition of the people in neighboring regions, and 
the various means, which could be used, for the promotion of religion. 
They distributed the Scriptures to various classes of persons, and 

ave occasional instruction to individuals, who fell into their private 
society. At the close of a journal, which they sent to this country on 
the :O0th of March, they announce the intention of spending the sum- 
mer at Scio, (the Chios ofthe New Testament.) an island 70 miles 
from Smyrna. Their expectation was,.that they should possess supe- 
rior advantages for acquiring the Modern Greek, under Professor 
Bambas, the principal instructor of the college there, to whom they 
had letters from Mr. Jowett, and other gentlemen of high respecta- 
bility. 

On the first Monday in February, the Rev. Mr. Williamson united 
with the missionaries in the monthly concert of prayer. This was 
probably the commencement in Turkey of a holy celebration, which 
will, at some future day, be observed in every village of that populous 
and extensive empire. The gentleman just named addressed to the 
Secretary an interesting and affectionate letter, from which it will be 
suitable to lay before the Board the following extracts. 


“Smyrna, Feb. 1820. 


“REV. AND DEAR SIR,—Although our friends, the missionaries, have ac- 
quainted you with their safe arrival in Smyrna, yet I would wish to join in the 
annunciation of the fact.” 

“J would first greet you and every member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. Accept of my most cordial salutations, and 
Christian congratulations, on the happy commencement of an enterprise, which 
must, in due time, terminate in the completest success—in the conversion of the 
heathen and reformation of the Christian world. Every attention has been, and 
shall be paid to Messrs. Parsons and Fisk, and to all their successors, who will 
come as the messengers of the Lord, as far as my abilities and influence will pos- 
sibly avail.” 7 

“Within the last fifty years, literature is beginning to peep out among the 
Greeks from her hiding places in Turkey. Some of the best informed are ac- 
quainted with the history of the Reformation; and will grant that Luther was a 
great man, sent for the benefit of the human race, though they are far at present 
from desiring a like reformation. Luther and those other reformers, who did 
not condemn and sweep away episcopal superintendence, are respected by a few 
of the Greeks, though the majority will have nothing to do with reformation, and 
know nothing about it. Besides the Christians all around the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, those of Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, Syria, Persia, Asia Minor, Russia, 
and Turkey in Europe, of whatever denomination they may be, all have their 
own episcopal magistrates in ecclesiastical affairs; and each party has fixed 
laws for clergy and laity, of which the violation of the most trifling these igno- 
rant people consider as more heinous, than of the most important law of the 
state. 

“The sale and distribution of the Holy Scriptures, and religious tracts, have 
been hitherto the only missionary operations carried on, in this country. A mis- 
sionary visiting the different towns must endeavor, not only to make the ac- 
quaintance, but to gain the confidence of the leading men and priests of the 
Greeks. With the assistance of his new friends, the missionary may be able to 
distribute many copies of the everlasting Word, in a language intelligible to the 
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people, a blessing of which those regions have been deprived for some hundreds 
of years. Next to the countenance of the Greeks, religious tracts, compiled 
from the first fathers of the Christian church, will be of the greatest service to 
missionaries. The Greeks highly esteem and venerate the ancient martyrs, 
Their writings are looked upon as oracles; but they are very scarce, and unin- 
telligible to the people, as they stand in ancient Greek. In case of opposition, 
which sometimes happens, and of a deadly indifference, which generally prevails, 
tracts will be of the greatest utility in bringing forward the fathers to allay oppo- 
sition, and to recommend the duty of perusing the Scriptures, as well as to 
awaken a spirit of piety, and of inquiry after Gospel truth.” 

‘““T'wo other important parts of missionary labor remain to be entered upon, 
The first is Education;—the other a translation, not of the Scriptures, for that is 
accomplished, but of all other good religious books and tracts. The printing ofa 
religious monthly publication in Modern Greek, not offending the institations of 
the country, is of primary importance, and would be, in the hands of prudent 
conductors, of incalculable service. . The extensive fields of education are not, to 
fereign Protestant missionaries, so easily and completely accessible, as the rich 
and most abundant streams of a fount of types, which would ere long, silently 
water every portion of the field sowed with the word of God; and, with the di- 
vine blessing, would render luxuriant ané@ plentiful the Christian harvest.” 


The writer proceeds to offer several suggestions, in regard to the 
best methods of extending the knowledge of Christianity in the Turk- 
ish empire. He dwells on the vast good, which could probably be 
effected by a printing establishment, with Greek, Turkish, and 
French types, (the latter comprehending the general European al- 
phabet,) at Smyrna; and another at Jerusalem, with Greek, Syriac, 
and Arabic characters. In the most unqualified manner he sanctions 
the opinion, which the Committee formed originally, that ‘Smyrna 
is by far the best situation in the Levant for a permanent missionary 
establishment, on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, having a 
frequent communication with all the parts of the Ottoman empire; 
and that it is the best place in those regions for learning Greek, 
Turkish, Italian and French, and for the security and liberty, which 
foreigners and Christians enjoy.’ The advantages of an extensive 
printing establishment may be conceived, when it is stated, that though 
the Greeks are very fond of reading, there is not a single newspaper, 
or other periodical publication, in all the Turkish dominions, ‘There 
is little reason to doubt, that the shores of the Mediterranean afford 
many of the best openings to Christian enterprise; and it surely is 
not toe much to anticipate, that the churches of this country will de- 
light to send back to these central parts of the earth, the inestimable 
blessings, which were derived from thence, buf which have, in the 
righteous visitations of Providence, been so long banished from the 
countries, where they were first enjoyed. 


MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 


Wires this mission not only the Board, but the Christian community 
extensively, have become familiarly acquainted. It is near; seeming- 
ly even in the midst of us; has intercourse with all parts of the coun- 
try; is estalilished in the affections and confidence of all, who wish well 
to the long neglected natives of the wilderness; and, from various 
causes, has engaged general attention, and inspired elevated hope. 
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May it please the Father of Lights, that it may continue to be’ worthy: 
of all these kind regards, and never disappoint its patrons and friends. 

The company consisting of Messrs. Abijah Conger, John Vail and 
John Talmage, with their families, designed for the Cherokee mission; 
and the Rev. Alfred Finney, with his wife and Miss Minerva Washburn, 
an unmarried female assistant, for the Arkansaw mission; described 
in the Report of Jast year, as having then, as was supposed, just set 
out from Rockaway, N. J. arrived at Brainerd, on the 10th of No- 
vember. 

Their setting out was delayed by a heavy visitation of Providence. 
An epidemic prevailed at Rockaway, by which the families of Mr. 
Vail and Mr. ‘Talmage were visited severely. ‘I'wo sons of Mr. Vail 
were buried in one grave; and another, after the company had been 
detained about three weeks, the bereaved parents were constrained 
to leave behind, as too feeble to bear the journey. The affliction was 
deeply felt by them all; but appears to have been made, by divine 
grace, a means of promoting in them the feelings, suitable for all 
Christians, and especially for those, who are devoted to the missionary 
work. 

They left their houses and their kindred and friends with tender 
cheerfulness; went on their way rejoicing; and from Rockaway to 
Brainerd, a distance of more than nine hundred miles, had a prosper- 
ous journey, of only about six weeks. On their arrival, the hearts of 
the brethren and sisters of the mission, burdened as they had been 
with continually increasing labors and cares, were filled with gladness 
and thankfulness. «lt is a time,” say they in the Journal—“It is a 
time of great rejoicing at Brainerd. We feel, that the Lord has 
heard our prayers for help; and it is now our duty to render praise. 
O that we could be sufficiently thankful to our gracious Savior, for the 
abundant mercies, which we have experienced, and the sweet consola- 
tions now afforded us.” 

On the 3d of January 1818, the Rev. Ard Hoyt with his family, 
and the Rev. Daniel S. Butrick, arrived at the station; and the Rev. 
William Chamberlain, on the 10th of the ensuing March. 

About the last of May of the same year, Mr. Kingsbury with Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams, left this mission, for the purpose of commencing 
an establishment in the Choctaw nation: and your Committee regret 
to state, that about four monthsago, Mr. Talmage, from some feelings 
of discontentment, retired from the mission. 

It will be grateful to the Board here to be refreshed with a quota- 
tion from a letter of the Rev. Cyrus Kngsbury, 30th June, 1817. 
(See Pan. for Aug. 1817, p. 384.] 

Such were the Seateniane of our Cherokee mission three years and 
some months ago. During the first year, Mr. Kingsbury and his 
two assistants, Messrs. Hall and Williams with their wives, were the 
only members of the mission, bearing with exemplary fortitude aud 
cheerfulness the privations and fatigues and discouragements of un- 
tried and arduous situation and enterprise. 


There remains of the mission Mr. Hoyt, superintendent, with his: 


wife and children, four of whom are very useful assistants; Mr. Con- 
ger, with his wife and children, and an apprentice, George Halsey, 
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about 20 years old, and a devoted helper of excellent promise; Mr, 
Vail with his family, Mr. Butrick, Mr. Hall with his family, and Mr, 
Chamberlain with his family. 

Mr. Milo Hoyt, who served with his father in the work, as a true 
son, has lately been married to an amiable and distinguished native 
convert, Lydia Lowry. And as, by this marriage, he has become en- 
titled’ to all the privileges of a native Cherokee, he thinks, that by 
occupying a situation near the establishment, or in an eligible place 
for a local school, he can well support himself, and render as much 
service to the mission, as if he were under the immediate direction of 
the Board. | 

The general plans and operations of the mission are all known te 
the Board and to the community. Of the state and appearance, par- 
ticularly of the establishment at Brainerd, as found in December, a 
detailed and authentic account is given in the Report of the Visiting 
Committee, the greater part of which it is deemed fitting to quote in 
this place: [See Pan. for March, p. 132.] 

This witness unquestionably is true, and should be recorded for 
the praise of divine grace. 

At the time of the first Report referred to by the Visiting Commit- 
tee, the buildings of the establishment were described by the Treasurer 
upon the spot, only a few days before, as follows: [See Pan. for July, 
1818, p. $39.] 

«There have since been built,” say the Committee, “four cabins for 
the accommodation of the pupils, and a large cabin-house in which the 
girls are taught.” Also, «the frame of a barn is raised and covered.” 
And since the Committee were there, besides finishing the barn, they 
have erected a house for Mr. Conger’s family, and a warehouse about 
six miles distant, on the banks of the Tennessee, for the purpose of 
receiving corn and other articles conveyed for them upon that river; 
and a saw-mill is in forwardness with some other buildings. 

To the farm, of which about sixty acres were in a state for cultiva- 
tion, when the Visiting Committee were there, large additions and 
improvements have been made, and are making. The design, in- 
deed, is entered upon with spirit, to raise from the farm, as soon and 
as fast as possible, a large and increasing proportion of the corn, 
and other productions of the soil, necessary for the establishment. 

‘The number of scholars in the two schools at Brainerd has not 
been definitively stated in any recent communication; but the general 
representation has been, that the schools are full, and in a highly satis- 
factory state. 

The gracious influences from on high, which have been so signally 
the glory of this mission, appear to be still continued. ‘The young 
man John Arch, of whom so interesting an account is given by the 
Visiting Committee, has since been received to the church. Another 
hopeful convert also has been received, David Brown, a brother of 
Catharine. To your Committee, and to many others, who have seen 
him, he appears to be a youth of great promise. He is now in our 
school at Cornwall. 

The whole number, gathered from the wilderness into this mission 
church, and thus made fellow citizens with the saints, and of the 
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household of God, including four or five black persons, is about twenty. 
A considerable number more; some at Brainerd, and some at other 
places in the nation, where our missionaries have bestowed attention, 
are made subjects of deep religious impressions; and several of them 
hopefully of renovating grace. 

At Springplace also—and it is with high and heartfelt pleasure, 
that your Committee report aud record the fact—at Springplace, 
where the Rev. John Gambold, the venerable Moravian missionary, 
with the excellent helper, his wife, has been for years laboring for the 
good of the Cherokees, with the spirit of humility, devotion and per- 
severance, by which the Union of Brethren has been long and emi- 
nently distinguished,—-the power of divine grace has lately been mani- 
fested; and three or four persons of consideration and influence, in 
that part of the nation, have come as believers to the ordinances of 
Christ; and others give serious attention to divine instruction. 

In the Report of the last year, the design was submitted of estab- 
lishing at eligible places, in different parts of the nation, local schools, 
in connexion with the primary establishment at Brainerd; and it was 
stated, that for one school of this kind a place had been selected, and 
preparations were in forwardness, ‘This station, called Talony, was 
assigned to Mr. Moody Hall, who, in the infancy of the mission, bore, 
with the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury, and Mr. Williams, the burden and heat 
of the day. A house for his family, and a school house have been 
erected; and the school was opened on the ninth of May. Ina letter, 
dated June 30th, Mr. Hall says: 


““About twenty entered the school the first week; and it has gradually increas- 
ed to fifty. These, however, do not all attend constantly. A number probably 
entered from Curiosity, not intending to learn. ‘here are about thirty-five who 
regularly attend, and undoubtedly wiil continue their attendance, if the school ts 
judiciously managed. The school I think very promising, and the natives gen- 
erally appear highly satisfied.” 

“You will doubtless expect to hear some particulars relative to the.general 
management of the schvoj. It is always opened and clesed by reading a,portion 
of Scritsture, singing and prayer; and these exercises are often p constal iby such 
remarks as most sensibly strike my mind. A number of the neighbors are gen- 
erally present at the evening exercises. Three hours are spent in the fore part 
of the day, and three in the latter part, in teaching, Saturdays excepted. I re- 
quire all the scholars to attend meetings on the Sabbath, when they are specially 
taught the principles of our holy religion: ‘Their progress in general is good, 
fully equal to my expectations, considering their advantages. 

“We have three orphan boys in our family; and we have engaged to take one 
or two. more. I presume, if our circumstances would admit of it, and we had 
liberty, 15 or 20 boys and girls who are real objects of charity, might be obtained 
immediately. ‘Those we have give us great satisfaction and are truly dear to us. 

“Since the school house has been in a situatien to be occupied, meetings have 
been constantly held in it, and from 75 to 100 have attended. 

‘My labors are great, and constantly increasing. There is enough at this 
place on the Sabbath, for two or three active servants of the Lord todo. I have 
eters taught a Sabbath school for the blacks, and occasionally several adult 

sherokees have been instructed on that day. I spend half an hour, both before. 
and after meeting, with the children of the school.” 


This school at Talony was established in compliance with the earn- 
est solicitations of the principal men of that village and the vicinity: 
solicitations, not less earnest, have been made from other considera- 
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ble places in the nation; and particularly from the neighborhood of 
Fort Armstrong in the south, near the Creeks, and distant from Brain- 
erd about 60 miles; and from Creek Path on the west side of the na. 
tion, about 100 miles distant. 

Early in December such representations were made to the mission- 
aries, of the dispositions and desires of the people near Fort Arm. 
strong, as engaged very serious attention. These representations 
were afterwards repeated, and it was deemed advisable, that Mr, 
Chamberlain should make a visit to the place. On his return, the 
following account was entered in the Journal. [See Pan. July, p. 313.] 

On heaving this statement, it was resolved, that Mr. Milo Hoyt 
should go to Chatooga and commence a school without delay. Ac- 
cordingly he left Brainerd for the purpose, on the 3d of April, taking 
with him his wife and younger brother Darius. In a ietter dated 
June 9th, the Superintendent writes: 


**The number of scholars has been small,—seldom or never more than 17 or 
18 atatime. Still we have great hope that it wiil increase, and much good be 
done. There are many things, which render it desirable to maintain our posi- 
tion there, even should the number of children continue to be small. That section 
of the country appears to be in greater darkness than almost any other part of 
the nation; if we except, perhaps, the mountains towards Carolina. It is in the 
neighborhood of the Creeks, has considerable intercourse with them, and is 
remote from any settlement of whites. Several natives of influence reside there, 
who are very anxious to have the people instructed,” 


In the latter part of January, David and Catharine Brown went 
from Brainerd to Creek Path to visit their father, then sick. In the 
Journal, March 4, is the following passage: [See Pan. Ap.1820, p.186,] 

Mr. Brown, the father, brought a letter, signed by himself, and 
ethers, and in terms as follows: 


















“We, the headmen, chiefs of the Creek Path town, Cherokee nation, have this 
day assembled ourselves together for the purpose of devising some plan for the 
education of our children. We daily witness the good effects arising from edu- 
cation, and therefore are extremely anxious to have a school in our neighbor- 
hood, as the distance from this part of the nation to Chickamaugah is so great, 
as not to suit our convenience. We therefore solicit your aid in carrying our 
= into execution. We can raise twenty or Leuape twenty-five children. [ff 

ou will please write us immediately on the receipt of this. Given underour ff 
hands, this 16th February, 1820.” 


It was resolved, that Mr. Butrick should go to Creek Path. On 
the 11th March he left Brainerd, taking John Arch with bim: and on 
the 8th of April he wrote a letter to his brethren, in which he gives 
the following account: [See Pan. for July last, p. $15.] 

Speaking of the progress, which the children have made in these 
few days, Mr. Butrick says: ‘‘About 14 who knew none of their let- 
ters, have learned them, and read in syllables of two letters and some 
in three.” 

The above appears to have been written on Saturday. Sabbath 
evening hie adds; ‘To-day we have had a large collection of people 
for this country, about 100 Cherokees and blacks.” 

Referring to this station, the Rev. Mr. Hoyt, June 9th, says: 
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“The first school being well filled with scholars to overflowing, they 

another, Catharine, by our ap tion, offered to teach a school of females, i 
they would prepare a house. The news was received with enthusiastic joy. In 
four days a great number collected to build the house—with surprisin F deaphich 
they fiuished one of the same dimensions as the former, aud within a few rods of 
ir, and immediately sent a messenger for Catharine. She left us the last of May, 
with the expectation of commencing a school immediately on her arrival at 
Creek Path. Religious instruction appears also to be eagerly sought by. ali, the 
people in that district. Hofies are enieriained of the saving conversion of sev- 
eral; and Br. Butrick has written for our advice respecting the immediate forma- 
tiun of a church there.” 


These statements and representations shew at once the spirit and 
operations of the mission, the dispositions of the Cherokee chiels and 
people, and the kindness of God our Savior; and, in these severai re- 
spects, were deemed by your Committee, too interesting to be tedious, 
though particular, and in some instances minute. 

From the whole, it will be secn, that the ‘field is indeed white al- 
ready to harvest; and he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal.” Compared, however, with the plenteousness 
of the harvest the laborers are yet few; and their hearts and their 
hands are filled and burdened. Both Mr. Butrick and Mr. Milo 
Hoyt engaged in the new schools, under the pressure of urgent cir- 
cumstances; and as soon as they can Be relieved by others, who shall 
go to the help of the mission, they will be otherwise employed. 

The purpose of Mr. Hoyt has already been mentioned. Mr. But- 
rick has for a considerable time, been giving what attention he could 
to the acquisition of the language, with a view to his being chiefly 
employed in visiting families and neighborhoods, and preaching, with- 
out needing an interpreter, in the different parts of the nation. This 
has, from the first, been regarded as an important part of the general 
plan of operations; and its importance is continually more and more 
strongly perceived and felt. With all his other ayocations, his pro- 
ficiency in the language is such, that he converses and discourses in it 
with considerable facility; and, with the assistance of David Brown, 
he has composed a Cherokee Spelling Book, which has been printed 
for the use of the mission. 

In the schools of the mission, there are now more than 200 pupils. 
In other places, schools are wanted. Indeed, throughout the na- 
tion there is a general and stroug impression in favor of having their 
children instructed in the learning and arts of civilized life; and were 
sufficient means supplied, the greater part of the children, of suitable 
agey might at once be brought under a system of instruction. 

A disposition favorable to preaching, is also prevailing. As ap- 
pears from what has new been cited, wherever the missionaries go, 
they find a welcome reception; and people readily come together to 
hear them. At several places, also, besides the places of the scheols, 
they have regular opportunities for preaching. In their Journal, Dec. 
Sth, they say: [See Pan, for March, p. 123.] 

In the great and beneficent design of bringing the Cherokees into 
the pale of christianized society. the Rev. Mr. Gambold is an inesti- 
mable worker. Springplace, where he resides, is only about 35 miles 
(distant from Brainerd; and from the conrnencement of our mission 
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there has been, between him and our missionaries, the most perfect 
good understanding, and affectionate intercourse and fellowship. In 
the Brainerd Journal, Nov. 9, 1819, is a passage, which well deserves 
a place in this Report. [See Pan. for Feb. last, p. 87.] 

The sentiments of these proposals are worthy of the respected soci- 
ety, from which they emanate; aud perfectly accordant with them are 
the views and feelings, which, from the first, your Committee have 
been studious to cherish in their own minds, to inspire in the breasts 
of the missionaries, to infuse into the proceedings of this and our other 
missions, and to cultivate and promote in all their intercourse and 
transactions with other societies and connexions. And the represen- 
tations here given of the altered state and disposition of the Chero- 
kees must strike every mind with great force, and press home to every 
heart most powerful motives to seek their good. 


MISSION TO CHOCTAWS. 


“Tne Rev. Mr. Kingsbury’s acquaintance with the native character, 
his high standing in the esteem and confidence of both red men and 
white,—and the experience, which he had in commencing and advanc- 
ing the Establishment at Brainerd, combined to render it, in the view 
of the Committee, highly important that the superintendence of the 
Choctaw mission should be committed to him.” Such was the state- 
ment made in the Report, two years ago, at the commencement of this 
mission; and your Committee think it right now to say, that the 
confidence thus expressed has been fully justified, and the anticipations 
thus made public have even been surpassed, in what has been realized. 
The place now called Eiliot, the primary seat of this mission, is 
within the chartered limits of the State of Mississippi,-—on the Yalo 
Busha creek, about 80 miles above its junction with the Yazoo; 400 
miles W.S. W. from Brainerd,--70 miles west of the Chickasaw 
Agency,—100 north of the Choctaw Agency, and 145 from the Wal- 
nut Dlifls; which last mentioned place is a iittle below the entrance of 
the Yazoo into the Mississippi, and about 130 miles above Natchez. 
It was on the 27th of June, 1818, that Mr. Kingsbury, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, arrived at this place from Brainerd. |The place was 
then an entire wildvrness; and after various hindrances, and neces- 
sary arrangements, the first tree was felled, upon the spot selected for 
the establishment,-on the 15th of August. On the 16th of the same 
month, their first log house was erected, for the lodgement of the 
family. On the 29th, Mr. Peter Kanouse and his brother John G. 
Kanouse with his wife, from Rockaway, N.J. and Mr. Moses Jewell 
and wife, from Chenango Co. N. Y. arrived at the station, as as- 
stants. About the middle of the next January, Mr. A. V. 
Williams, from Saratoga Co. N.Y. a brother of the first assist- 
ant, joined the mission, On the ist of the ensuing February, Miss 
Sarah 8. Yarnum, now Mrs. Kingsbury, from Dracut, Mass. and 
Miss Judith Chase, now Mrs. Williams, from Cornish, N. H.- were 
gratefully welcomed to the mission family. Six months after, on the 
tst of August, the mission was further cheered and strengthened, by 
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the arrival of Dr. William W. Pride, a young and devoted physician,’ 
from Cambridge, N. Y. and Mr. Isaac Fisk, a highly approved black- 
smith and farmer, from Holden, Mass. On the ist of July last, Mr. 
Anson Dyer and Mr. Zechariah Howes, agriculturists and school- 
masters, in the prime of life, reached the station, from Ashfield, Mass. 
Their companions, on the journey, Mr. Joel Wood, of like qualifica- 
tions, and his wife, sister of the Messrs. Williams, from Salisbury, 
N. Y. were left some distance behind, on account of sickness; and it is 
not known how long they have been detained. 

The Rev. Alfred Wright, who was mentioned in the Report of the 
last year, as being designated for this mission, and then expected to 
proceed to the station from South Carolina before winter, owing to 
circumstances not to be controlled, found it necessary to defer going” 
until spring; and, having returned to visit his friends in New Eng- 
land, he set out from Columbia, Con, June Ist, with instructions, for 
purposes of agency, tv proceed leisurely and somewhat circuitously, 
to Elliot. He was at Marietta, in Ohio, about the middle of August. 

On Wednesday of the last week, Messrs. John Smith, Calvin Cush- 
man, and Elijah Bardwell, with their wives and children, substantial 
farmers, and two of them accustomed to school keeping, aged from 
35 to 40, of Goshen, Mass. and Mr. William Hooper, of Berwick, Me. 
a young man, a tanner and shoemaker, and well qualified also to act 
as a schoolmaster and catechist,-sect out with four waggons from 
Goshen, for this same mission. 

Mr. Peter Kanouse, on account of ill health, as mentioned in the 
last report, left the station about five weeks after his arrival, and re- 
turned to New Jersey. And the last of August, a year ago, his broth- 
er, Mr. John G. Kanouse, who did not consider himself engaged, like 
the rest, for life,—returned also, with his wife, from the mission. 

Only a week after, on the sixth of September, the mission was still 
farther diminished and deeply afflicted, by the decease of the younger 
Mr. Williams. His disease was distressing and rapid, but his mind 
was steadfast and serene; and his death peaceful and consolatory. 
in the Journal the following very affectionate and honorable memo- 
rial is recorded: [See Pan. for Jan. p. 28.] 

This beloved and lamented youth, was hardly nineteen years old, 
when with uncommon maturity of mind, and strength of modest, fer- 
vent, and active piety he entered the service; saying, in a letter writ: 
ten at the time, “I have a desire to do all the good L can. I feel wile 
ling to be spent in the service of my God.” His revered and respect- 
ed father could say,—-and did say,—in answer to inquiries with re- 
spect to his feelings on the subject: «I would hereby, and do hereby, 
give my most cordial and hearty approbation to his joining in the 
missionary cause. My children are near and dear tome. But] 
trust I feel as though { received them from God, and have given them 
back to him in the holy ordinance of baptism; and I am willing to 
devote them to him for the service of the poor heathen, if they can be 
of any service. Had I a hundred sons and daughters, I should not 
think the sacrifice too great to devote them, for the salvation of one 
poor heathen. A better life than the life of man has been laid down 
for them. Shall I withhold ason, or a daughter, if God calls them, 
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and they can be of any service? God forbid. Take them, therefore, 
dear Savior; take them, my Lord and my God. O take them, ye 
servants of the most high God, ye agents for God, in behalf of the 
suffering, benighted Pagans; send them wheresoever your wisdom 
and prudence shall dictate.” 

ttappy son! Happy father! And not the less happy for what the 
Lord, in his sovereign wisdom, has seen fit to do in this early removal, 
Nor by such a death will the cause eventually suffer. 

There are vow belonging to the mission, already in the field and 
on their way to it, thirteen men and nine women. [See Pan. for Sept. 

, 416. 

. At Elliot they have cleared fifty or sixty acres of excellent land for 
cultivation, a good proportion of it bottom land of inexhaustible fer- 
tility. Several acres of the land were cleared by the native boys of 
the school, under the direction of their immediate instructor, Mr. 
Williams. In their Journal, the last of. December, the brethren give 
this general account of the produce of the preceding season: [See Pan. 
for July, p. $22.] 

The buildings for the establishment are eight commodious log cabins 
occupied as dwelling houses; a dining room and kitchen contiguous, 
fifty-two feet by twenty, and with a piazza on each side; a school 
house thirty-six feet by twenty-four, of hewn logs and finished on the 
Lancasterian plan; a mill-house thirty-six by thirty; a commodious 
blacksmith’s shop and joiner’s shop; a lumber house and granary; a 
stable, and three or four out-houses. 

There are belonging to the mission more than two hundred neat 
cattle, including calves;—teams of oxen and horses, waggons, carts, 


ploughs and other implements of husbandry, suitable.for a large plan- 


tation;—mechanical tools for various arts; and all the varied appara- 
tus for the accommodation of a family consisting of a hundred persons. 

In the school, there are seventy or eighty children and youths,-male 
and female. [Sce Pan. for Feb. p. 80.] 

In this connexion, two or three paragraphs, from the Journal of the 
mission, will open some interesting views. [See Pan. for July, p. 
$20——-322, & for Aug. p. 567.) 

From the first the Choctaws,—-the chiefs especially, have manifest- 
ed toward the mission the most friendly dispositions. They have 
done more than merely to give their consent to the establishment, 
and allow their children to be instructed; but of the sincerity and ar- 
dour of their desire for the instruction of their children-‘and improve- 
ment of their nation, they have given substantia] and unexampled 
proofs. 


“Tt has been our endeavor,” says Mr. Kingsbury, “to impress on the minds of 
this nation the advantages of instruction, and the propriety of their contributing 
towards the education of their own children. We are decidedly of opinion, that 
in every point of view, it is important that they should learn to help themselves. 
By commencing on a liberal and extensive scale for their improvement, we have 
drawn forth a spirit of liberality, as unexpected as it is encouraging.” 


In the Report of the last year, it was stated, that soon after the 
missionaries arrived in the nation, the king Puck-sha-nub-bee gave 
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for *.e school $200 to be paid annually from the annuity by his part 

of the nation, from the U.§.; and that at a Council of the Nation in 

the fore part of August, after an address made to them by Mr. Kings- 
bury, a subscription was opened upon the spot; and 85 cows and 

calves and $560 dollars to be paid annually, and $700 as a donation 

to the Establishment, were subscribed. Your Committee have now 

the gratification to report other and greater donations. 


“At atreaty holden in 1816, the Choctaws sold a tract of country for which 
they are to receive of the U. S. $6,000 annually, in cash, for 17 years. The na~- 
tion is divided into three districts, called the Upper, the Lower, and the six 
Towns. At a council, holden on the 4th Sept. by what are called the Lower 
towns; including the northeast part of the nation, between the public road and 
the Tombigby river, it was voted unanimously, that the sum of $2,000, their pro- 
portion of the $6,000 above mentioned, be appropriated to the support of a school 
in their own district, under the patronage of the American Board. They also 
sent a letter to the Chief of the Upper towns, in which Elliot is situated, request- 
ing them to appropriate their proportion, an equal sum, to the support of this 
school.” 


From another District the following communications have been re- 
ceived, [See Pan. for Aug. p. 368. ] 

In a leiter to Mr. Kingsbury accompanying these documents, Eden 
Brashears, Esq. acting agent in the absence of Col. McKee, says: 
[See Pan, for Aug. p. 568.] 

Mr. Kingsbury, in a letter 5th of May, says, “It is probable that 
an alteration will be made, so that the $2,000 dollars annuity will go 
to the Establishment, leaving the particular application of it to our 
own discretion, with the understanding that there shall be a black- 
smith’s shop connected with it on the plan of the one at Elliot.” 

In the beginning of June, this national bounty was completed, by a 
like formal donation, on the part of the District in which Elliot is situ- 
ated, of their part of the annuity $2,000 for that Establishment. 
And on the occasion the following Letter was addressed to tie Cor- 
responding Secretary. [See Pan. for Aug. p. 379. 

‘These donations and communications speak for themselves; and 
they speak with an emphasis that should arrest every mind—with a 
pathos that should touch every heart in this Christian land. They 
betoken an influence from the All-powerful Spirit that originally 
caused the light to shine out of darkness. The movement presses 
upon the mission with the force of a mighty rushing wind. ‘The mis- 
sionaries have found it impossible, and your Committee have found it 
impossible, to proceed as fast as it would impel them. ‘They have 
felt it however to be their duty——as they have found it to be a maiier 
of necessity—to do what they could, towards answering the desires 
of the Choctaws, and preventing a disastrous disappointment or im- 
patience. 

‘The call for an Establishment in the Lower Towns, the District 
which set the noble example of giving their annuity for the purpose, 
could not be resisted. Early in the winter it was resolved, that a 
beginning should be made as soon as possible. «It was agreed by 
the Brethren,” says Mr. Kingsbury, “that I should select the site, 
have a house erected and preparations made, for raising a crop. 
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After making all possible arrangements for the mission at Elliot, [ 
left there on the 10th of February for the purpose of commencing the 
contemplated establishment. [See Pan. for Aug. p. $65—367.] 

After sustaining almost incredible labors and hardships, with sur- 
prising fortitude and alacrity, Mr. Kingsbury makes in his Journal, 
March 234d, this affecting record. 





“Removed into our new house. It was a day of rejoicing. Wehad livedina 
smoky wet camp four weeks. May the Lord vouchsafe his presence, and make 
this house a Bethel, and fill our hearts with gratitude and praise. 

“March 25. Having made arrangements for a garden and cornfield, set out 
en my return to Elliot.” He arrived at Elliot in health on the 29th, and the grate- 
ful note was made in the Mission Journal, “The Lord has been gracious to him 
and those with him, in preserving their health amidst their exposure to cold, wet, 
and fatigue.” 


In their letter 12th June, speaking of these beginnings at Ook- 
tib-be-ha, the Brethren say: [See Pan. Sept. p. 416.] 


ARKANSAW MISSION. 


Or the particular reasons which induced to this mission, a brict state- 
ment was submitted in the Report of the last year. And it was then 
also stated that the Rev, Alfred Finney and the Rev. Cephas Wash- 
burn, were designated for the mission, and were under directions to 
proceed—the former from Vermont, and the latter from Georgia—to 
Brainerd, and thence together to Elliot. There they were to leave their 
wives, until they had visited the place for their establishment in the 
Arkansaw country, and made some inceptive arrangements and pre- 
pared some accommodation for their families. 

Conformably to the directions they proceeded with their wives to 
Brainerd in October and November. 


“Our feelings on entering the [Cherokee] nation,” says Mr. Washburn, “and 
beholding the natives of the same country to which we were going as heralds of 
mercy, are better conceived than described. Suffice it to say, we have never 
seen any strangers towards whom we felt our hearts so powerfully drawn in af- 
fection. Wheu we beheld them in their ignorance, and thought of the worth of 
their souls, we felt that no service was too great to be performed, no sacrifice 
too dear to be made, no trials too severe to be endured for their salvation. Our 
meeting with the dear brethren and sisters of the Brainerd mission, was grateful 
to our hearts. They gave us a most cordial welcome, and their Christian society 
was truly refreshing. Never have we found a family to which, in so short a 
time, we have formed so strong an attachment. When introduced to the dear 
Cherokee brethren and sisters, we could only say, “this is the Lord’s doing.” 
Surely, if the Christian community could see and converse with these children of 
the forest, now lambs of the Redeemer’s fold, they would consider this fruit of 
missionary labors more than a double equivalent for the expense of establishing 
and supporting missions among the heathen. By faith, I trust, we were enabled 
to look on the school as a fountain, from whence streams of salvation should 
finally flow to every part of the Nation.” 


“They left Brainerd on the 30th of November, and after almost 
incredible difficulties and dangers, from filled swamps and creeks, 
from wet and cold, and hunger and unsheltered lodging, they arrived at 
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Elliot on the Sd of January. In a letter of the 12th of the same month 
they say: [See Pan. for April, p.172.]° ; UT eae 

As the season was not favorable for travelling in the country, they 
tarried at Elliot, helping the missionaries there until the fore part. of 
February, when they made an attempt to proceed to the Arkansaw, of 
which an account is given in a joint letter, March 8th. 


“From what was stated in a letter of February Ist, you doubtless expected 
our next communication from the Arkansaw; at least this was our expectation 
when we last wrote you. But Providence, which ever orders wisely, has caused 
in this respect a severe disappointment, which has greatly tried the feelings of 
our hearts. Some account of our fruitless attempt to get to the Arkansaw will 
explain our meaning.” 


Theic attempt in a word was frustrated, by the rise and overflow- 
ing of the Mississippi which rendered it impracticable to get to the 
Arkansaw by land, and extremely difficult and dangerous, if at all 
practicable by water. They explain the circumstances very fully and 
satisfactorily; and proceed to say: 


‘All the circumstances as presented to our minds induced the belief, that our 
object would in no degree be forwarded by a visit to Arkansaw, were it possible 
to accomplish it at that time. We were hence led to the conclusion, though re- 
luctantly and tardily, that duty, if not necessity, required our return to Elliot. 
in pursuance of this cunclusien we retraced the steps we had taken and arrived 
here 29th ult. 

“What good will result from this part of our seemingly fruitless wandering, is 
at present unknown. Our visit to the Walnut Hills, was however very seasonable 
to the temporal concerns of this mission; as we found on our arrival there a con- 
siderable part of the supplies, forwarded from Boston and elsewhere, in a condi- 
tion soon to be destroyed. We put them all into a safe condition till they can be 
brought up the Yazoo, which will be probably soon, While at the Hills we had 
opportunity to preach several times, from which may result spiritual good to 
some there, who, though willing to hear, are destitute of a saving knowledge of 
the gospel. 

“Our return also was seasonable to the spiritual interest of this mission; as 
brother Kingsbury is absent and expected to be for some time, on the ‘Tombigby, 
making arrangements for a new establishment for the benefit of the Nation. In 
the mean time, nothing is done for the furtherance of the particular object of our 
mission. ILad it not been for some unforeseen and unexpected delays at and soon 
after the Commencement of our enterprise, we might have reached, in human 
view, the Arkansaw inthe month of December, according to the expectation of 
the Prudential Committee. But the delays and hindrances were entirely provi- 
dential, beyond the control of those concerned in them. 

“While our own particular enterprise is calling us here, anxiety and suspense 
are constant attendants. What the Lord intends by retarding our progress and 
disappointing the expectations of the Prudential Committee in us, is yet to.be un- 
folded. We fear that our faith and courage will fail, and that the confidence 
placed in us, and the patience of the Prudential Committee and of the Christian 
public will be exhausted, before we shall be established in the field of our future 
lavors. We hope we have an interest in your prayers, if not for ourselves, yet 
for the influence our conduct may have upon the precious cause of Christ.’’ 


By these disappointments and delays the intended commencement 
of the establishment in the Spring was prevented; but the countervail- 


ing advantages are not of small consideration. Besides the very 


timely help afforded te the missions at Brainerd and Elliot, Messrs, 
Washburn and Finney, by their residence at those stations, had op- 
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portunity for acquiring knowledge and experience of prime and sub- 
stantial importance. After their retuyn from the Walnut Hills, they 
remained at Elliot, taking part in the work there, until it was sup. 
posed the state of the rivers would admit of their preceeding to 
their destined station. Since their departure from Elliot, no intelli- 
gence has been received from them. 

Mr. Jacob Hitchcock of Brimfield, Mass. and Mr. James Orr of 
Groton, ‘Tompkins Co. N. Y. young unmarried men, who had offered 
themselves for the service, with expressions of readiness and desire to 
devote themselves unreservedly for life, with all that they possessed, 
and whose testimonials, as to their qualifications for assisting in the 
schools and in the agricultural and mechanical branches of the general 
work, were highly satisfactory,—were designated for the Arkansaw 
establishment. Conformably to their instructions, they proceeded to 
Pittsburg, at which place they arrived the last of April;—and there 
m company with their brethren destined for the Choctaw mission, 
took passage upon the river;—hoping to meet Messrs. Finney and 
Washburn at the post of Arkansaw, and with them thence to proceed 
to the proposed seat of the mission. 

Your Committec can only express the hope, that, under the protec- 
tion and guidance of Providence, the several members of this mission 
have safely reached the field of their future labors, and that they all 
experience in equal measure the gracious blessing which has so sig- 
nally attended their brethren at Brainerd and at Elliot. Other de- 
voted individuals are holding themselves in readiness to go forth to 
their assistance as soon as it shall be deemed advisable fur more to be 
sent. 


MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


For several years past, the eyes of the Christian community have 
been fixed upon Owhyhee, and the neighboring islands, as an inviting 
field for missionary labor. Attention was first drawn to this most 
delightful cluster in the northern Pacific, by the fact, that some of the 
natives, providentially cast upon our shores, were receiving the ad- 
vantages of a liberal and Christian education, and had apparently 
become the subjects of that spiritual change, which alone could fit 
them to be useful to their countrymen in the highest sense. ‘The 
hope, that they might return to their native islands, accompanied by 
faithful missionaries, and bearing the offers of mercy to ignorant and 
perishing multitudes, was greatly strengthened by the wonderful dis- 
plays of divine grace in the islands of the Southern Pacific. ‘Phe la- 
mented Obovokiah was anxiously looking for the day, when he should 
embark on this voyage of benevolence and of Christian enterprise. 
Though it seemed good to the Lord of missions, that his young ser- 
vant should not be employed, as had been desired by himself and 
others, bat should be called to the enjoyments of a better world, di- 
vine wisdom had prepaved, as we trust, other agents to aid i in accom- 
plishing the same blessed design. 

The period arrived, soon after the last annual mecting, for sending 
forth a mission, which had been thus contemplated; and whieh bad 
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excited the liveliest interest, and the most pleasing anticipations. The 
passage having been engaged, and other preparatory arrangements 
made, the mission family assembled in Boston, on the 12th of October. 
{t consisted of twenty-two persons, and presented a most interesting: 
collection, rarely if ever surpassed on a similar occasion. ‘The Rev. 
Messrs. Bingham and ‘Thurston had been ordained as ministers of 
the Gospel. Mr. Daniel Chamberlain, of Brookfield, Mass. a farmer 
in the prime of life, who, by his own industry and good management, 
was placed in very eligible worldly circumstances; Dr. ‘Thomas Hol- 
man, who had just finished his education for the practice of medicine; 
Mr. Samuel Whitney, a student in Yale College, capable of being em- 
ployed as a catechist, schoolmaster, or mechanic; Mr. Samuel Rug- 
eles, a catechist and schoolmaster; and Mr. Elisha Loomis, a printer, 
having previously offered themselves for this service and been accept- 
ed, went forth desirous of carrying the arts of civilized communi- 
ties, as well as the blessings of the Gospe). Mr. Chamberlain had 
been the head of a family for 13 or 14 years, and took with him a dis- 
creet and pious wife and five promising children. ‘The other persons 
who have been named, had formed recent matrimonial connexions, 
and obtained, as helpers in the work, well educated females, of the fair- 
est character for piety and virtue. 'To this goodly company were added 
Thomas Hopoo, William Tennooe, and John Honoore, natives of the 
Sandwich islands, who had been educated at the Foreign Mission 
School, imstructed in the doctrines and duties of Christianity, and 
made pariakers, as was charitably hoped, of spiritual and everlasting 
blessings. ‘They burned with the desire of imparting divine truth to 
their brethren according to the flesh. All the adults here mentioned 
were formed into a church of Christ, with very impressive solemni- 
ties, and were committed to the pastoral care of the two ordained 
missionaries. ‘his infant church, soon after its organization, cele- 
brated the Redeemer’s sacrifice, and invited to its communion all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. ‘The season was refreshing 
and delightful. Numerous friends of Christ and of missions pledged 
themselves to each other, and to the departing family, never to forget 
them when removed to another hemisphere; to pray for them with 
affectionate importunity, and to contribute for the supply of their 
temporal wants, and for the general success and prosperity of the 
mission. "The instructions of the Prudential Committee were deliver- 
ed in the presence of a great assembly, and amid many tokens, that 
the cause of Christ among the heathen was taking a new and stronger 
hivld upon the affections of his followers, 

On Saturday, Oct. 23d, the mission family embarked on board the 
brig Thaddeus, Capt. Andrew Blanchard. Previously to their taking 
a final adieu of their friends and their country, they stopped on a spa- 
cious wharf, and there, surrounded by a multitude of Christian breth- 
ren, were commended to the favor of God by prayer, and united in a 
parting hymn. ‘The vessel soon weighed anchor, and sailed a few 
miles into the lower harbor, whence, on the following day, she put to 
seas After she had been 50 days on the voyage, and had passed the 
equator, the missionaries had an opportunity to write hasty letters to 
the Committee, and to enclose copious journals to their friends. They 


had all been well, with the exception of a somewhat uncommon share 
Vor. XVE 
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in sea-sickness, and were united and happy among themselves, cheered 
With anticipations of usefulness among the heathen, and employed, as 
they had opportunity, in communicating religious knowledge to the 
ship’s company, and improving the Christian character of each other, 
with a particular view to the duties, which would devolve upon them 
in their arduous undertaking. 

What trials await these beloved brethren and sisters it is impossible 
for man to foresee; nor ought we to be anxious. ‘Trials of some kind 
undoubtedly they, as well as all other missionaries, must expect. 
That they may not be elated by prosperity, nor disheartened by ad- 
versity, but may lead humble, prayerful, laborious lives, feeling their 
dependence upon God, and gratefully acknowledging every token of 
his favor, will be the unfeigned petition at the throne of grace, fre- 
quently offered by their numerous personal friends scattered widely 
through our country, and by all the friends of missions, to whom their 
design and destination shell be known. 

It is proper to mention here, with expressions of gratitude to the 
Supreme Disposer, the astonishing change, which took place at the 
Sandwich Islands, just at the time the missionaries were embarking 
at Boston. ‘To the surprise of all, who had been acquainted with 
those islands, the government and the people unanimously, or nearly 
so, determined to abandon their idols, and to commit them with all ¢@iec 
monuments of idolatry to the flames. This was done at Owhyhee, 
then at Woahoo, and then at Atooi, with no dissent, much less oppo- 
sition, except that, in the former of these islands, a chief of secondary 
influence stood aloof from the whole proceeding, and preserved an idol, 
which had been presented to him by Tamahama. Tie accounts, given 
by eye-witnesses, are perfectly explicit and harmonious, as to these 
facts. ‘T'amoree, king of Atooi, expressed himself as being exceeding- 
ly desirous that missionaries should come and teach the people to read 
and write, as had been done in the Society Islands. ‘This he did in 
conversation with American sea-captains, and wrote a letter, to the 
same effect, by the vessel which brought this intelligence, addressed 
to his son at Cornwall. This son, though not attached to the mission, 
sailed with the missionaries, and professed a desire to befriend them, 
and to promote the cause of truth among his countrymen, It is hoped, 
that he was received by his father in health and peace, several 
months before the abovementioned letter, the principal object of which 
was to solicit his return, arrived in this country. 

The principal means, which Providence used to bring about this 
surprising result, was the continually repeated rumor of what had 
been done in the Society Islands, and the continually repeated assur- 
ance of our sea-captains and sailors, that the whole system of idolatry 
was foolish and stupid. ‘Thus has a nation been induced to renounce 
its gods by the influence of Christian missionaries, who reside at the 
distance of nearly 3.000 miles across the ocean. Thus, while the 
Gospel is becoming the power of God and the wisdom of God, to 
many in the islands of the Southern Pacific, the distant rumor of these 
blessed results has made the idolaters of the Northern Pacific ashamed 
of their mummeries, and consigned to the flames the high places of 
cruelty, the altars, and the idols together. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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DONATIONS 


$71 


TO THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


From Oct, 21 to Nov. 20. 
Abington and Bridgewater, Ms. Soe. for eda*hea. chil. by Mr. Daniet 


Sawin, Treasurer, 
Amherst, Ms, (2d parish, ) Char. Assoc. of Young Females, uy Harriet 





Dickenson, Treas. for NaTHaNn PERKINS, - 1200 
Andover, Ms. Mr. J. Clement, by Mr-J. R. Barbonr, . 2 00 

Mr. John Foster, two shares in the Union Senk, Boston, - - 200 00 
—(North parish. .) Two ladies, = - P * 2 00 

A boy, for thé mission at Ejtiot, ° 50 

Antrim, N.H. A squall society of females, for the mission at Billiot, 3 20 

Ashby, Ms. Mon. concert, for the mis. at Ethot, by Mr. Jona. Blood, 5 00 

Ashburnham, Ms. Fem. Cent “_ for the mission at Brainerd, by Mary 

Coolidge, Treas. - - - - 19 85 

Baltimore. Franklin Street Jav. Mite Soc. for Niewdotas PaTrerson, 
at Brainerd, - - - 13 00 
Do —Fravklin Street Fem. Juv. Mite Soc. for Cae SMELT at 
Brainerd, by Martha Patterson, Treas. - 1300 
Basle, Switzerland. From the Baron de Campagne, by the Rev. The- 
ophilas Blasnhardt, for the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, - 21200 
Bethel Congregation, (AugustaCo ) Vir. by Robert S. Young, Tr eas. re- 
mitted to the Rev. D. A. Sherman, Knoxville, 15 86 
Beverly, Ms. Collec. in a school a by Eliza Foster and Sally Obears 
for ed. hea. chil. - $ 10 
Collec from ehil. in Sab. School of 3d eongrega. for ed. hea. chil. 5 90 
Blandford, Ms. The heirs of N. H. Esq. ’ . 7 50 
Boston. **\ Steward of the bounty of heaven,”—for the permanent fund, 
$200; for immediate use, H50. 250 00 
Mr. N.\ illis, towards educa. a Cherokee child to be named Boston Re- 
corder, 13 25 
United Mon. Con. Ola South, Park St and Essex St. churches, for the 
mis to Jerusalem, : - 53 2 
A laboring mechanic, who, on the prospeet of obtaining a job, resolved, 
it he should obtain it, to make this donation, - - - 2000 
A friend, for James Ginpwoop. 3d payment, . 12 OU 
A charity box kept in H. Farrar’s shop, maetary wy for the Chero- 
kee mission, - - 1 83 
From C. W. an unexpected remuneration for services, 2 00 
and the Vicinity. Ladies; for a female child at Brainerd, named Marr 
Mason, by Mrs, Storrs, 5 00 
Boxborough, Ms. Mr. Joseph Stone, $5 for Christianizing the heathen 
in India, and $5 for those in America, ° 10 00 
Fem. Aux. Mis. Soc. for ed. hea. chil. in India, by Sarah Mead, Treas. 13 13 
Boxford, Ms. A lady, 1 00 
Bradford, Ms. Young Men in the Academy, for Amer. Aborigines, by 
1. Tompkins, jun. 6 00 
Sister’s Cirele in the Academy, residue of paym. for Parker Kimpatt 
Hassectine, and Fanny Baker, by Sarah Kimball, - - § 00 
Fem. Associa. in the Acad. for ed. hea. chil. by Mr. Green, 25 80 

Brimfield, Ms. (See Monson.) 

Brookfield, Ver. Mon. Concert by the Rev. Elijah Lyman, - 8 00 
Fem. Juv. Soc. for ed. hea. chil. in the East by do. . - 9 20 
Gentlem. Assoc. for ed. heath. chil. in the East by do. - - 11 00. 

Brunswick, Me. Fem. Juven. Soc. for Jessze Aprre Fram, at —— a 
quarterly paym. by Narcissa Stone, - 8 00 

Buckland, Ms. Fem. Chir. Soc. by Lilly Jones, for Am. Aborig. 13 00 
Rebecca Bosworth for do. - - 1 00 
Gent. For. Miss. Assoc. by Mr. bres seater’ Brooks, - - 7 00 
A friend to the Indians, 1 00 

Buffalo, N.Y. Children’s Educa. ‘Soe. for a child to be named Jaseen 
Coanine, by Mr. J. S. Hudson, 12 00 

Burton, O. For. Miss. Associa. by the Rev. “Luther Humphrey; 2 87 
William Hobart, a child 7 years old, - ° 63 

Camden, S.C. A lady, by the Rev. Dr. Worcester, - 10 00 

Cananduigua, N.Y: Ladies Society in aid of the Foreign Miss. School, 
by Miss Battelle, 22 75 

Canisteo, N.Y. A friend of missions, by Mr. Joel Wood, - 3 00 


Total. 


- $2700 $87 00 


24 00 


1,342 58 


120 00 
42 10 


12 00 


24 00 
45 80 


17 07 
60 2 
94 39 


49 47 
48 00 


19 60 


15 62 


71 75 
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Another do. - 1 00 
Catskill, N.Y. Orria Day, Esq. - 150 00 
Ezra Haw ley S10, Daniel Mitchell $3, 13 00 
A Brace, N. Elliot, $5 om - - - 1000 
‘Thomas B. Cooke, 20 00 
Mrs. S. Porter, Miss Laura Porter, wae A. Porter, Wilkes Hyde, 
1 each, - 
Pe. thee Ms. Females in the Ist congrege. abureh, by Martha mine, 
for three children in Ce on, 
Chesterfield, N.Y. Mr. Marti ‘tuin Adgate, the produce nie a field devoted 
to missionary purposes, - 
Benjamin Pardy, Enos Uemingway, $2 each, - - ° 
Chili, South America. Joaquin Edwards, 
Clinton, N.Y. Mr. ro? Taylor, by the Rev. Dr. Davie, $5; Mrs. Phebe 
Tenney, $3, 
Conway, Ms. Young Men’ s Charit. Soe. for a child to be educa. at Brain- 
erd, and named Joskra Emerson, out of respect to their aged pastor, 
Cornish, N.H. Assoc. for educ. hea. chil. by James Ripley, Esq. : 
Contributed by chil. in Sabbath schools, for do. . 
Fem. Hea. School Society, by Betsey Smith, Treasurer, - 
Fem. For. Miss. Soc. by Mrs. Rowell, Treas. - 
Coventry, Con. (N. perish.) A contribution for Am. Miberig. by the Rev. 
W. Potter, 
Cummington, Ms. Soe. for promot, Christian Knowledge, by Wm. Pack- 
ard, Treas. - 
Literary and Charit. Soe. by do. for miss. at Elliot, - - 
Danby, N.Y. Mon, eoncert, by the Rev. S. Parker, - 
Deposit, N.Y. (Del. Co.) Monthly concert, by the Rev, Elisha Wise, 
Esperance, N.Y. Fem. For. Mis. Soc. by Elizabeth aungeten, Treas. 
Evansvilie, Indiana. A friend, by Mr. Wood, e 
Fairfield County, Con. ( West. "Dist.) For. Mis. Soe. by T. Dw ight, Esq. 
Farmingion, Con. The Rev. L. Robbins, by the Rev. W. Potter. - 
Fishkill, NY. Mr. B. Everett, by Mr. W ating, of which $5 are for the 
Cornwall School, - 
Florence, N.Y. Fem. For. Mis. Society, by the Rev. Jobn Frost, 
Mr. Benoni Barlow, - 
Framingham, Ms. Fem. Fr ‘endly Society for busce ‘Kose, Sd paym. 
Franklin, N.Y. (Del. Co.) Contribution received by the Rev. Mr. Knight, 
Freehold, N. Jer. Fem. Benev. Society, by Mrs. M. Scudder, - $8000 
Freeport, Me. Monthly Concert, by the Treas. of Portland For. Mis. Soe. 10 00 
Genoa, N.Y. A collection delivered to Messrs. —_ and ~ r, by the 
Rev. S. Smith, . . - - 1425 
Grafton, Ver. Samuel Merriam, for eastern missions, 1 0U 
Granville, N.Y. Juv. Hea. School Soc. for the ed. of three chil. i in Cey- 
lon, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Meigs, to be named Natruan H., 
Raymonp, Natuaniev Parker, and BenzamMin Levens, by Reuben 
Gray, Sec. - - - - . - 36 00? 
The same Soe. for missions, - - - 40 5U§ 
Fem. Juyen. Heath. School Soc. for two chil. in Ceylon, EBENESUS 
Wacker and Mary DayTon, vy Sarah Hollister, 24 00 79 00 
Greenwich, Con. Fem. For. Mis. Soc. by Mrs. Reumah W alker, Tress. 6 00 431 St 
Griswold, Con. From females, by Mr. W. Patter, - - 50 
Other individuals by do. for Am. Aborigines, - - 6 25 
Fem. Cent Soc. by Frances Waldo, Treas. - 3000 20872 
Hampden Countu, Ms. For. Mis. Soc. by the Hon. George Bliss, Esq. 105 51 1,362 38 
[ Of this $1 91, the avails of a charity box, is appropriated to the ed. of 
heath. chil. 1 
Hampton, Con. Joseph Martin’s omy for Am. mney $110. A friend 
to the Aborig. 25 cts. « ° 
Small balance after the preparation of clothes, Ke. - 
Hanover, N. H. Monthly concert in the village at Dart. Cage, by me 
Rev. Professor Shurtleff, - - . 
A society of little misses in the same vil. for ed. heath. chil. - 
Hardwick, Greensboro and Craftsbury, Ver. Quarterly Concert for 
prayer, by Elnathan Strong, Esq. ° 
Haverhill, Ms. Children of a Sab school i in the Rev. Mr. Dodge’s sot 
one half their rewards; for ed. Choctaw hea. chil. by Jn. Varnum, Esq. 
Mon. concert in do. for chil. of Choctaw nation, by do. - - 
A female friend, for F. missions, - ° e . 
A. H. received as a reward for committing Seripture to memory, ° 
Herkimer, N.Y. Fem. Mis. Soc. by the Rev. Dr. Nott, - 
Do. by Mrs. Sally Whiting, remitted to the Key. Dr. Worcester, 
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“Hillsbora’ County, N.H. Bible and Charit, Soe. by Mr. Richard Bojl+ 


ston, Treas. 200 
Holland, Ms. [See Monson, &e. 7} 


Keene, N.H. An individual, for mis. at Elliot, by Mr. E. Barstow, in ~ $00. 


Killingly, Con. Coie at tle ordination of a eaneeee for the Chero- : 
kets, '7 40 
Lebanon, N. H. A gentleman, by the Rev. ‘Professor Shurtleff, w 3 00 
Lebanon, Con. (Exeter Soe.) Mrs. E. Huntington, by the Rev. w. 
Potter, 50 cts. Miss L. Lyman by do. $2, 


A fem. friend to the Aborig. 41, Sally Ely, "50 ets. 2 fem. friends 50 ets. 200, 


Leverett, Ms. Fem. Char. Soc, by Mrs. aeaneet, Treas. for mis. — 


Amer. Ind. 12 50 
Lincoln, Ms. Heathen School Soe. for a child at Brainerd, by Mr. Ed- 
mund Wheeler, Treas. 30 00 
Lisbon, Cow. Fem. Char. Soc. for Am. Aborig. by the Rey. w. Potter, 4 00 
The church, towards fitting out Mr. — 7 O7 
Individuals, for do. » 7 45 
Littleton, N.H. Rev. David Goodall, for the Ceylon mission, - 1200 
Children in Sabbath schools, for do. ° 12 00 
Marietta, O. Mrs. Rebecca Stone, by Miss Battelle, - ° 9 34 
Aariboro’, Ver. Fem. Cent Soc. by the Rev. E. H. Newton, . 13 00 
Meriden, Con. Ladies Cent Soc. by Mrs. Ripley, - 1400 
Middleborough, Ms. Heathen’s Friend Soc. by Mrs. Wood, T reas. 32 92 
Middlebury, Con. Fem. Cent Soc. by the Rev. Mark Mead, ‘remitted by 
T. Dwight, Esq. 13 00 
«Monson, Ms. Mon. concert, by the Rev. Alfred Ely, 87 63; do. by Ede 
Whittaker, Esq. $8 95. - 16 56 
Young Ladies Char. Society, by Caroline Whittaker, Tienateer, 16 86 
Children in a Sabbath School, their rewards for sen for educat- 
ing heathen children, 3 39 


J fonson, Brimfield, Palmer, W eater n, and Holland, Union Char itable So- 
ciety, by Geors ge Bliss, Jun. Esq. ‘Treas. ad 25 of which is for For. 


Mission School, - - 70 25 
Montague, Ms. Fem. Char. Soc. by the Rey. Mr. Gates, - - 26. 57 
Mount Desert, Me. Dr. Kendall Kittredge, - - 4 87 
Newark, N. Jer. Fem. Mite Soc. for educ. heath. chil. in India; by Han- 

bah W oodruff, Treas. : . - 63 00 
.New- Bedford, Ms. Heathen School Soc. for schools among the ‘Chere 

kees, by Sophia Crocker, - - - 24 42 
Newbury, Ver. Fem. Associa. by Jane Johnstone, resnliage by Dr. Were 

cester, 12 00 
Newburyport, Ms. The Elliot Society, for a child at Elliot to be named 

Danrev Dana, by Sarah Boddily, : SY 00 

Part of the estate of Archibald Sinclair, a sailor, by Mr. Joseph S. Pike, 

Executor, - - - 78 835 

The Merrimack Mission and Translation Soe. by Mr. Sanauel T enney, 
Treasurer, / - - 44 00 
First Juven. Soc. for Wit IAM Coons, by the Rev. Dr. Dana, - 12 00 
Thursday Evening Soe. by do. - . - - 2 50 
—— and vicinity. Fem. Jews’ Soo. for the Palestine mission, by Louisa ; 

L. Tracy, - - - - - 27 50 

New-Providence, N. Jer. A friend of missions, - - 7 00 


New-York, State of, (Town unknown.) A female friend, a premium 
awarded by an Agricultural ey on an wane of domestic manu- 


facture, 5 00 
Northampton, and neighboring towns, Ms. For. “Mis. Soc. by the Hon. 

Josiah Dwight, - - - - - 503 00 
Vorwich, and the vicinity, Con. For. Mis. Soc. by Hezekiah Perkins, ; 

Esq. Treas. viz. for the translations, - - $84 48 

Foreign Missions, - . ~ © 10 00 

Amer. Aborigines, L 00—95 48 


Vorwich, N. Y. Ladies’ Praying Circle, by Mr. George L. Weed, >; Tee 
Palmer, Ms. [See Monson, ing 
Paterson, N. Jer. A friend tothe heathen, for the educ. of a fem. child in 


Ceylon, to be called Saran Court, - - - 12 00 
Peachum, Ver. A Society of Females, for a child in Ceylon, to be called 

ELISABETH Nate err: ae - - - - 12 00 

A lady, © 62 
Pine-Creek, Pen. (Lycoming Co.) Fem. Mis. Soc. by the Rev. John H. 

Grier, for Am. Aborig. on the Arkansaw, 24 00 

Male Mis. Soc. for de. - - : - * 12 00 


Pittsfield, Ver. Mrs, Electa Parsons, - : : 8 00 


$73 


ot 


1,831 00 
79 00 


71 68 


4,846 88 


1,153 72 
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Pittsfield, Ms. Ladies’ Soc. for promoting Christianity among the Jews,— Total. 
tor two Jewish chil. to be nnmed Hzuan Humrarey, and SyLVEsTER 
LARNED, - - - 

Portland, Me. For. ‘Minion Soe. b the Treas. s 

A friend, for mis. to American Indians, by Mr. N. Willis, ° 

Pottsgrove, Pen. A widow’s mite, for the mission at Elliot, - ° 

Poultney, Ver. Dea. Hinman, by Mr. J. L. Barnap, 

Princeton, N. Jer. Mr. Scott, a member of the — Sem. by. Mr. 
Osborn, 

Richland, N. Y. Contribution by several renee of missions, by Mr. Ok. 
ver Leavitt, - 

A feinale friend of mis. by do. 

Rocky- Hill, Con. (Wethersfield.) Fem. Cent Soe. by the Rev. Dr. Chapin, 

Rowley, Ms. Associa. in the 2d pa for the Cherokee — by the 
Rev. Isaac Braman, 

Roxbury, N. H. Juven. * Soe. for “a. heath. chil. in N. America, by Mr. 
Alvan Holman, Treasurer, 

Rutland, Ver. (East parish.) Individuals, by Mr. Batler, - 

Collected in the chureh, 

St. Johnsbury, Ver From Mrs. Susan Clark, decessed: given on an her death 
bed, and paid by Dea- John Cink, half to Por. _— and om to 
those i in our own country, 

Monthly concert, by Mr. Lather Clark, - 

Salisbury-Ferry, Ms. Female Reading Sostety, by the Rev. Dr. Dane, 

Springfield, Ver. Clarissa Washburn, 

Springfie'd, Ms. A few young misses at school, as avails « their indus. 
try, for educating heathen children, 

Sterling, Con. A friend for the American Abori igines, 

Stratford, Con. Fem. Miss. Soc. by Miss N. T. poem, remitted by Mr. 
Dwight, - ~ 

dasare, Pen. United Mission Society of Dauphin, for eivilizing and 
christianizing Indians in the United States, by Edward Crouch, T'reas- 

». urer, remitted by Robert Ralston, Esq. 

Thetford, Ver. Collection from individuals, by the Rev. Dr. Barton, 

Tunbridge, Ver. The Rev. David H. Williston, by the Rev. Enoch Hale, 

Wardsborough, Ver. Female Cent Society, by Mary Wheeler, Treasurer, 

Waterford, Me. William E. es for the mission at stained, by the 
Rey. L. Ripley, 

A deceased child of the Rev. L. Ripley, 

Wendell, Ms. From J. Green, M. Greea, and N. Moseley, $4, each, ‘for 
the Palestine mission, 

Westhorough, Ms. Col. Andrew Peters, for the mission ‘at Brainerd, 

Western, Ms. [See Monson, &e. ] 

Westfield, Ohio. Mrs. Mary Welsh, for the school at Oe iteme, = the 
Rey. L. Huraphrey, 

Wesiford, Ms. Heathen Sehool Society, by Dea. Samuel Fletcher, 
Female Society, for the mission at Brainerd, - 

Wilmington, Del. Ladies, for two children at Brainerd, to be named 
Tuomas W ITHERSPOON, and Erisanets Keay, by A. M. Macmullen, 

Wilmington, Ms, Miss R. Manning, for the ruletine mission, by the Rev. 
Ff. Reynolds, . . 

Williston, Ver. Female Charitable Soe. for eduesting heathen children, 
by Phebe Corning, Treasurer, - - . 

Worcester, Ms. From Dea. Read, by H. W. - + - 


Residence unknown. 
Nov. 3. A poor man, by Mr. King, - - . 
10. A female friend of missions, for the Cherokee nlasion, 
20. From T. S. left at Mr. Armstrong’s, 
~Imount of donations from Oct. 21, to Nov. 20, $3,418 15. 


1,561 81 
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Donations in articles of clothing, &c. to Indian Missions, received between 
Oct. 24, and Nov. 24. 


Abington,’Ms. A box of clothing from several ladies; 26 articles, and 21 yards of cloth, by 
Mrs. Mehetabel Niles, 

Bath, NW. A box of clothing, from females, for Cherokees, 

Benson, Ver. A box of blankets, flannel, &c. from Female Alms Society, by Miss Joanna 

‘Kent, value $76 73. 

Boston, rom a lady, a package for the boy at Elliot, named Evwarp Dwient, by a lady. 

Burton, O. A.box of clothing for the mission at Elliot, acknowledged by Mr. Kingsbury: the 
same that was published as tram Pittsburgh, in the number for May, p. 237. 
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azenovia, N. Y. Females in the Ist Pres eo tion, for 6 
= clothing, some cloth, &c. valued at we ngregation, Elliot, above cel 


Charlestown, N. H. A package, for the mission at Brainerd. 

Craftsbury and Croenerenn Tar. A box of clothing from females, for Cherokee mis- 

sion at Brainerd, by Mr. As Hale. | 

Cummington, Ms. Literary aud Charitable Society, a box of clothing valued at $21 83: by 
Mr. William Packard. 

Deerfield, N. H. From females, a box of clothing for Brainerd. 

Evansville, ind. A triend of missions, a pair of shoes, delivered to Mr. Joel Wood, aa 
assistant missionary. 

Fitchburg, Ms. From ladies, a box of clothing, by the Rev. William Eaton. 

Gardner, ‘is. From ladies, a box of clothing. 

Hadley, Ms. Charitable Female Association, a box for Ind, Missions generally; by Sally 
Morton, Secretary. 

Hampton, Con. From individuals, several articles of clothing, committed to care of the Rev, 
William Potter. 

Hingham, Ms. A package of woolen socks. 

“se = . H. A box of clothing for Elliot, forwarded by Mrs. Elisabeth Brewster, value 

70 69. 

Lebanon, N. H. Articles of clothing for the Rev. Alfred Wright, by Mrs. Hall. 

—_ rig R. Isl. A parcel containing 24 articles, for Elliot or Brainerd, by Mr. H. 

epard. 

Littleton, N.H. A voll of cloth, containing donations from the Rev. D. Goodall, Mrs. Chari- 
ton, and Mrs. Minor. 

Monson, Ms. A box of clothing for the Arkansaw mission, from females; by the Rev. Alfred 
Ely, value $54. 

Newport, N H. Female Charitable Society, a box of clothing for Elliot, by Sally K. Buel, 
Treasurer, value $47 3v. 

Northbridze, Ms. A box of clothing for the Choctaw mission, from females: forwarded a 
year ago or more, by the Rey Dr. Crane. Owing to s ome inadvertence, this box was not 
acknowledged when received. 

Norwich, Ms. From a Society of females, a box of clothing for Brainerd. 

Pompey, N. ¥. Ladies in the 2d Presbyterian church, under the care of the Rey. Truman 
Baldwin, 34 articles of bedding and clothing, valued at $48, for the mission at Elliot, 

Saint Johnsiury, Ver. A box of clothing for Elliot. 

Salem, Ms. From Mr. John B. Lawrence, a box of articles of clothing for Ind. mis. cost, $11 42. 

Southampton, Ms. From a Society of Ladies, two boxes of clothing for Brainerd. 

Sturbridge, Ms. From the Fem. Reading Soc. and others, a box of clothing for the school 
at Elliot, by Abigail Bullock, Secretary. . 

Tinmouth, Ver. Members of the Congregational and Baptist Societies, a box of clothing for 
Ind mis. containing 53 articles: by the Rev. Stephen Martindale. 

Townsend. Ver A few articles of clothing for the Cherokee Mission. 

Waterford, Me. A great coat, from a deceased child of the Rev. Lincoln Ripley. 

Washington, Con. A box of clothing from females, for the Cherokee mission. 

Weathersfield, Ver. Fem. Reading Soc. a bux for Indian children. 

Westborough, Ms. Fem. Association for ed. hea. children, a box of clothing for the Arkan- 
saw nussion, by Arethusa Brigham, Treasurer, value $27. 

Wiimington, Ver. A box containing articles of bedding and clothing, by Martha Alvord, for 


Ind. mis. generally. 
Unknown. A box left at Mr. Armstrong's without any deseription. 


*.* Some donors have requested, that their donations may be published in the Recorder. 
We presume they make this request without reflecting hew much trouble such a course would 
make for us, and for the publisher of that paper; and, indeed, how impossible it is for us te 
comply with it. 


PALESTINE MISSION, 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Levi Parsons, to the Treasurer of the 
A. BOC. F. M. 
Scio, June 7, 1820. 

DrEAR Str—Yesterday a letter from Smyrna informed us of the arrival of an 
American vessel from New-York. The boat which is to convey our letters to 
Smyrna will depart in afew hours; therefore [ cannot give a very particular 
account of our circumstances and prospects. Agreeably to our intention men- 
tioned in our last communication, we left Smyrna about the 10th of May, and 
arrived upon this island the third day—a very long passage for a‘distance of only 
60 or 70 miles, | 
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Obituary: —Mr. Isaac Fisk.....Notice to Donors. 


We were advised by our friends in Smyrna to take with us a man who might 
act both as interpreter and servant. ‘his we did, and find it is the only method 
in which we could be comfortably provided for during our residence on the 
island. Our expenses now, (including the wages of our servant,) are not more 
than they were at Smyrna; nor more than they would be were we to live ina 
private family. Indeed it is next to impossible to procure a residence in a pri- 
vate family, at any price whatever. P 

Our instructor in modern Greek is Professor Bamabas, the principal officer 
in the college in this city. He hears our recitations every day, Saturday and 
Sunday excepted, and is unwearied in his labors for our improvement. He says 
‘“‘my time“is much occupied; yetsuchijs your object, that I think it to be my 
duty to devote my own time to your improvement.” privilege is unexpected 
and enviable. id | 

The heat begins to be a burden. The thermometer has not been below 78, nigiit 
nor day, for two or three weeks. My health begins to suffer a little, as I ex- 
pected. I am obliged to relax my studies, and use every caution. I have some 
solicitude with regard to the summer. In two weeks we. design to accompany 
Professor Bamabas, (at his particular and very earnest request,) to the country 
and spend.three months. This I think will be favorabie. ‘There is a vaca- 
tion in the College of three months, which commences in a few days. 


Forget not#'to pray for us, that we may be permitted to-see apd to take 
frossession of the land of promise. ae 
, Very respectfully yours, 


Levi PARSONs. 
OBITUARY. 


Drep, at.Elliot, in the Choctaw nation, Mr. Isaac Fisk, an assistant missionary 
at that station. 

This man furnished a rare example of excellence, though little known beyond 
the circle of his neighborhood, until a year or two before his death. Modest and 
retiring in his manners, and tender of the feelings of others, he would on no other 
account give them pain, than in attempting to show them the malignity of a 
sinful nature. 

Prompted, as we trust, by supreme love to God and the souls of perishing men, 
he left an endeared circle of Christian friends, a good employment, and bright 
prospects of increasing esteem and usefulness in the place of his residence, for the 
toils and privations of a missionary. In company with Dr. W. W. Pride, he left 
Holden, Ms. in April, 1819, and reached Elliot on the first of August. How 
faithfully he labored there, how much he was beloved by the natives, and by the 
mission family,—how valuable were his services and his example, our limits will 
not allow us to describe. They have been described by the missionaries in their 
letters and journals, from one of which, dated Sept. 25, we shall lay before the 
reader a sentence expressing their sense of the worth of their fellow laborer, and 
their sorrow for his loss. Having noticed the sickness of several me abers of the 
mission family, the writer says: 

‘“*But these afflictions we should consider light, in comparison with the dispen- 
sation of Providence, which has by death snatched away one of the pillars of this 
establishment. On the third instant brother Fisk was attacked witi the bilious 
fever. On the 19th he fell asleep in Jesus. By his death the cause has lost one 
of its most faithful votaries. He was zealous, persevering, and most exemplary . 
We feel, we mourn for our loss; but he is now reaping the reward of the faithful.” 


NOTICE TO DONORS. 


*.* Some of our correspondents seem not to know the place of our residence, 
though it has been repeatedly published on the cover of the Panoplist and Herald. 

All donors to the American Board of Commissioners,—correspondents, &c. 
will please to cbserve, that all donations, and other communications to the 
Treasurer, are to be addressed to him at Boston: and, if a more specific desi;- 
nation is needed, they will direct to Vo. 22, Pinckney Street. 
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